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In a large view of the matter valuation is nothing less than the 
selective process in the mental-social life of man: all values are in 
some sense survival values and have a bearing on the onward tendency 
of things. They indicate significance with reference to some sort of 
a crisis, and are factors in guiding the behavior of some sort of organ- 
ism. ‘The idea might easily be extended to lower forms of life and 
made to embrace all the psychical aspects of selection; we shall be 
content, however, to consider some of its human applications. 

The manner in which a certain object develops value for a man 
in a particular situation is a matter of the commonest experience: 
at every instant we are passing from one situation to another and the 
objects about us are taking on new values accordingly. If I wish to 
drive a nail I look at everything within reach with reference to its 
hammer-value, and if the monkey-wrench has more of this than 
any other object available I reach for it, its function increases, it 
survives, it is the fit, is a growing factor in life. And men, nations, 
doctrines, what you will, wax and wane by analogous acts of selection. 

The essential things in the conception of value are, then, a human 
organism (not necessarily a person) a situation and an object; the 
iast having properties that have an influence on the behavior of the 
organism in view of the situation. The organism is, of course, the 
heart of the whole matter. We are interested primarily in that 
because it is a system of life, and in values because they mould its 
growth. The various values acting on the organism are ever being 
integrated by the latter (as by a man when he “ makes up his mind ”’) 
and the situation is met by an act of selection, which is a step in 
growth, leading on to new situations and values. 
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Valuation includes the history that lies back of values, that ante- 
cedent process of growth and struggle by which any object of thought 
or sentiment comes to have more or less power over choice and action. 
If, for example, diamonds, the paintings of Corot, the dogmas of 
Christian Science, the idea of brotherhood, the attainment of the 
SouthPole, the services of a physician, have power, in various ways and 
degrees, over human behavior, it is because there has been a previous 
mental and social process out of which these objects have emerged 
with a certain weight for certain mental situations. 

The organism which the idea of value implies, the life which is 
the heart of the process, about which values center may be personal 
or it may be impersonal: a doctrine, an institution, a movement, any- 
thing which lives and grows, gives rise to a special system of values 
having reference to that growth, and these values are real powers in 
life whether persons are aware of or interested in them or not; the 
growth of language, for example, of myth, of forms of art, works 
on to important issues with little or no conscious participation on 
our part. In general there are as many centers of value as there are 
phases of life. 

The various classifications of value are based in one way or another 
on that of the objects, organisms or situations which the general idea 
of value involves. Thus, taking the point of view of the object, we 
speak of grain-values, stock-values, the values of books, of pictures, 
of doctrines, of men. Evidently, however, these are indeterminate 
unless we bring in the organism and the situation to define them. 
A book has various kinds of value, as literary and pecuniary, and 
these again may be different for different persons or groups. 

As regards the forms of human life to which values are to be 
referred, it seems to me of primary importance to make a distinction 
which I will call that between human-nature values and institutional 
values. 

The first are those which may be traced without great difficulty 
to phases of universal human nature. The organism for which they 
have weight is simply man in those comparatively permanent aspects 
which we are accustomed to speak of as human nature, and to 
contrast with the shifting institutions that are built upon it. The 
objects possessing such values differ greatly from age to age, but the 
tests which are applied to them are fundamentally much the same, 
because the organism from which they spring is much the same. 
A bright color, a harmonious sound, have a value for all men, and 
we may reckon all the more universal forms of beauty, those which 
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men of any age and culture may appreciate through merely becoming 
familiar with them, as human-nature values. Such values are as 
various as human nature itself and may be differentiated and classi- 
fied in a hundred ways. There are some in which particular senses 
are the conspicuous factors, as auditory and gustatory values. 
Others spring from the social sentiments, like the values of social 
self-feeling which underlie conformity, and the values of love, fear, 
ambition, honor and loyalty. Closely related to these are the more 
universal religious and moral values, which, however, are usually 
entangled with institutional values of a more transient and special 
character. The same may be said of scientific, philosophical and 
ethical values, and great achievement in any of these fields depends 
mainly on the creation of values which are such for human nature, 
and not merely for some transient institutional point of view. 

The second sort of values are those which must be ascribed to an 
institutional system of some sort. Human nature enters into them 
but is so transformed in its operation by the system that we regard 
the latter as their source, and are justified in doing so by the fact that 
social organisms have a growth and values that cannot, practically, 
be explained from the standpoint of general human nature. The 
distinction is obvious enough if we take a clear instance of it, like the 
distinction between religious and ecclesiastical values. Such general 
traits of religious psychology as are treated in William James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, correspond to values that we may 
call values of human nature; the values established in the Roman 
Catholic Church are a very different matter, though human nature 
certainly enters into them. In the same way there are special values 
for every sort of institutional development—legal values, political 
values, military values, university values, and so on. All technical 
values come under this head. Thus in every art there are not only 
human-nature values in the shape of phases of beauty open to men 
at large, but technical values, springing from the special history and 
methods of the art, which only the expert can appreciate. 

Pecuniary values should, I think, be reckoned in this second class, 
for reasons which I shall not attempt to give at present. 

This distinction, as I have remarked, rests upon the fact that there 
are forms of social life having a distinct organic growth, involving 
distinct needs and values, which cannot be understood by direct 
reference to universal human nature and the conditions that immedi- 
ately influence it. I am aware that it may be difficult to apply to 
particular cases. It resembles most psychological distinctions in 
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offering no sharp dividing line, being simply a question of the amount 
and definiteness of social tradition and structure involved. All 
human values are more or less mediated by transient social con- 
ditions: they might, perhaps, be arranged in a scale as to the degree 
in which they are so mediated; some, like the taste for salt, com- 
paratively little, others, like the taste for poetry, a great deal. In 
dealing with the latter kind we come to a point on the scale where the 
social antecedents take on such definite form and development as to 
constitute a distinct organism which must be studied as such before 
we can understand the value situation. In moral values, for example, 
there are some, like those of loyalty, kindness and courage, which 
spring quite directly from universal conditions and may be regarded 
as human-nature values; others, like the obligation to go to church 
on Sunday, are evidently institutional. I need hardly add that 
human and institutional values often conflict, or that reform consists 
largely in readjusting them to each other. Nor need I discuss in 
detail the familiar process by which human-nature values, seeking 
realization through a complex social system, are led to take on 
organization and an institutional character which carries them far 
away from human-nature and in time calls for a reassertion of the 
latter; or just how this reassertion takes place on the initiative of 
individuals and small groups. Any one may see such cycles in the his- 
tory of the Christian church, or of any other institution he may 
prefer to study. 

It is noteworthy, also, that there are words that may be under- 
stood in either a human-nature or an institutional sense, and so are 
ambiguous with reference to this distinction. For example educa- 
tional value might be a real human value, or it might refer to tests of a 
special and technical sort, and “religious” often means ecclesiastical. 

The various human-nature and institutional values of a given 
object differ among themselves as the phases of the human mind 
itself differ: that is, however marked the differences, the values are 
after all expressions of a common organic life. There is no clean-cut 
separation among them and at times they merge indistinguishably 
one into another. An organic mental-social life has for one of its 
phases an organic system of values. For example the esthetic and 
moral values may seem quite unconnected, as in the case of a man 
with a “fair outside” but a bad character, and yet we feel that there 
is something beautiful about perfect goodness and something good 
about perfect beauty. It is agreed, I believe, that the best literature 
and art are moral, not, perhaps, by intention, but because the two 
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kinds of value are related and tend to coincide in their completeness. 
Alongside of these we may put truth-value, and say of the three that 
they are phases of the highest form of human judgment which often 
become indistinguishable. 

The institutional values are also parts of the same mental-social 
system, distinguished by their derivation from a special social 
organism. They merge into the human-nature values, as I have 
suggested, and unless the two are in opposition it may be hard to 
distinguish between them. An institution, however, seldom or never 
corresponds so closely to a phase of human nature that the insti- 
tutional values and the immediately human values on the whole 
coincide. An idea, in becoming institutional, merges itself with the 
whole traditional structure of society, taking the past upon its 
shoulders, and loses much of the breadth and spontaneity of our 
more immediate life. There are no institutions that express ade- 
quately the inner need for beauty, truth, righteousness and religion 
as human nature requires them at a given time: no church, for ex- 
ample, ever was or can be wholly christian. 

It is apparent that the same object may have many kinds of value, 
perhaps all of those that I have mentioned. It is conceivable that 
man may turn all phases of his life towards any object and appraise 
it differently for each phase. Consider, for instance, an animal like 
the ox, of immemorial interest to the human race. It may be 
regarded as beautiful or ugly, may arouse the various emotions, as 
love, fear or anger, may give rise to moral and philosophical questions, 
may be the object of religious feeling, as in India, and have a value 
for the senses of sight, hearing, touch, smell and taste. It has also, 
especially among the pastoral peoples, notable institutional values; 
plays a large part in law, ceremony and worship, and, in our own 
tradition, has an eponymous relation to pecuniary institutions. 

Since values are a phase of the public mind, of the same general 
nature as public opinion; they vary as that does with the time, the 
group and the special situation. Every nation or epoch has its more 
or less peculiar value system, made up of related parts: any one can 
see that the values of the Middle Ages were very different from our 
own: they are a part of the ethos, the mores, or whatever you choose 
to call the collective state of mind.! Each individual, also, has a 
system of values of his own which is a differentiated member of the 

1The human-nature values, of course, vary much less than the institutional 


values. Thus fashions vary infinitely, but conformity, the human nature basis of 
allegiance to fashion, remains much the same. 
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system of the group. And these various group and individual aspects 
hang together in such a way that no one aspect can be explained except 
by reference to the whole out of which it grows. You can hardly 
understand how a man feels about religion, for example, unless you 
understand also how he feels about his industrial position and 
about other matters in which he is deeply concerned; you must, so 
far as may be, grasp his life as a whole. And you will hardly do 
this unless you grasp also the social medium in which he lives. Any 
searching study of any sort of values must be the study of an organic 
social life. 

The process that generates value is mental but not ordinarily 
conscious; it works by suggestion, influence and the competition and 
survival of ideas; but all this is constantly going on in and through 
us without our knowing it. I may be wholly unaware of the genesis 
or even the existence of values which live in my mind and guide my 
daily course: indeed this is rather the rule than the exception. The 
common phrase “I have come to feel differently about it” expresses 
well enough the way in which values usually change. The psychology 
of the matter is intricate, involving the influence of repetition, of 
subtle associations of ideas, of the prestige of personalities, giving 
weight to their example, and the like; but of all this we commonly 
know nothing. The idea of punishment after death, for example, 
has been fading for a generation past; its value for conduct has 
mostly gone; yet few have been aware of its passing and fewer still 
can tell how this has come about. This trait of the growth of values 
is of course well understood in the art of advertising, which aims, 
first of all, to give an idea weight in the subconscious processes, to 
familiarize it by repetition, to accredit it by pleasing or imposing 
associations, to insinuate it somehow into the current of thought 
without giving choice a chance to pass upon it at all. 

If the simpler phases of valuation, those that relate to the personal 
aims of the individual, are usually subconscious, much more is this 
true of the larger phases which relate to the development of complex 
impersonal wholes. It is quite true that there are “great social values 
whose motivating power directs the activities of nations, of great 
industries, of literary and artistic ‘schools,’ of churches and other 
social organizations, as well as the daily lives of every man and 
woman—impelling them in paths which no individual man foresaw 
or purposed.”! Nor is there anything mysterious about this: it is 
simply one aspect of the fact that the activities, even the existence, 


1B. M. Anderson, Jr., Social Value, p. 116. 
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of the forms of social life are not necessarily or usually objects of 
consciousness to those involved in them. Every one must see that 
this.is true as regards the past, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the present is different. Without doubt we are taking part in in- 
stitutional movements of which we know nothing, and which remain 
for the future historian or sociologists to discover, just as the organic 
growth of language, of myth and the like, which went on in the minds 
of our remote predecessors, has been brought to light by the philolo- 
gists and ethnologists of our own day. Most of the difficulty that 
we have in understanding statements of the sort just quoted arises 
from our not having assimilated fully the modern discovery that 
reflective consciousness embraces only a small part of life. 

Values imply an act of selection, which may also be unconscious 
as well as conscious. Selection is the critical activity in which the 
organism turns one way or another under the pull of values; but we 
often do not know that, as individuals, we are in such a crisis, and 
still less do we know it for the groups and institutions of which we 
are a part. And while values may be altered more or less in the 
crisis—nothing stands still—they yet exist antecedently to it, very 
much as the military power of a nation exists before it is tested 
in war, or the “strength” of a presidential candidate before the 
campaign opens. 

Like all phases of the human mind valuation may be regarded 
either in the individual or in the collective, or public, aspect; these 
two, of course, being aspects merely, which all phases of value, 
human-nature or institutional, present. Public valuation is the 
process viewed in a large way, as it goes on in the general mind, in 
its actual complexity of growth. In studying it one looks for broad 
features, with no special regard to persons. Private valuation is the 
same thing observed working itself out in the individual mind; it is 
a particular phase of the collective process that for various reasons 
may have an interest of its own. The distinction is the same as that 
between public and private opinion, the one being a collective, the 
other a particular view of a common whole. 

Of these phases public valuation is for many purposes the more 
important. It is the real thing, the big thing, in which other phases 
of value find their relation and significance. In the widest sense it 
embraces the genesis, competition and organization of particular 
values; you aim to see the value movement as a living and various 
whole, of which all particular values and kinds of value are members. 
It is a real drama, with continual conflicts, crises and dénouements. 
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It may be too large to grasp satisfactorily, but at least we should 
recognize that nothing less affords an adequate basis for under- 
standing the past or predicting the future. If we consider the valu- 
ation of particular objects of any sort, such as, let us say, the program 
of socialism, the works of Bernard Shaw, or Mr. Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship; or of such staples of the stock market as wheat or New York 
Central shares; we may see that the position of these objects can be 
understood only with reference to the larger drama of valuation in 
which they have their parts: particular prices and judgments are not 
enough, we must see the interworking and tendency of the whole. 
“The play’s the thing” and the function of the object in the play. 

Next to this, if we must be content with a cross section, is the 
dynamic situation, the state of the play at a given time, made up of 
many cooperating and conflicting factors from the interworking of 
which the future must emerge. 

I suppose, for example, that it is the ability to grasp the course 
or state of value in this large way that distinguishes the financier from 
the mere speculator, the statesman from the mere politician, or the 
competent critic of literature or art from the mere reviewer. Indeed 
it is apt to be what distinguishes the capable man from the incapable 
in any field. It may be said in general that the power to grasp 
process, to see the drama of values, is the height of the practical. 
It is what we all have to do in the real work of life, and the man who 
can do it has breadth, caliber, general capacity, can take responsi- 
bility, and does not require some one else to show him what to do. 

Private valuation is a particular phase of public valuation, and 
one cannot be understood without the other. The individual in 
forming his special estimates, no matter how peculiar they may be, is 
working with material he gets from others—suggestions and im- 
pressions that come from the mental currents of his time and from the 
general stream of history. This material he works up in his own 
way, always at least a little different from that of any one else and 
sometimes a great deal. In proportion to the importance of these 
differences he exerts a special influence upon values in the general 
movement of thought. The tendency -to ignore exceptional indi- 
viduals, and consider only groups, is a serious error. The non- 
conformer, though he stand alone, is often the most significant fact 
in the situation, and may prove to be that one who, with God, is a 
majority. 

Private valuation, then, stands in no opposition to public valu- 
ation; it is, even in the extremes of non-conformity, a phase of the 
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same process. The idea of an essential opposition between the two 
can arise only when public valuation is, wrongly, identified with 
value conventions or institutions. With these private valuation 
may easily be at variance. 

Of course this large view of the process, which I call public 
valuation, should by no means be confused with institutional valu- 
ation. The latter is that part of the process whose explanation must 
be sought in those special tendencies of institutional life which often 
depart so widely from the simpler workings of human nature. Insti- 
tutional valuation has its public and individual aspects like any other 
social phenomenon. The good churchman, in expressing the views 
of the church, may be expressing himself as truly as he does the 
institution; but it may be that his self is so institutionized as not to 
express human nature. 

It is not uncommon, however, to think of public value, or, as it 
is usually called, social value,’ as that which is fixed by some insti- 
tution, or other formal process. There is something in this left over 
from those mechanical theories of society that could not see any unity 
in human life except this unity took a. mechanical form—a contract, 
a creed, a government, or the like. The public or social must, then, 
be the institutional, the conventional, and this was set over against 
the individual, who was thought of as becoming social only by some 
such combination. I trust that I need not linger to refute this 
outworn idea. 

The institutions, we may note in this connection, usually have 
rather definite and precise methods for the appraisal of values in 
accordance with their own organic needs. - In the state, for example, 
we have ancient institutions of choice, which include elaborate methods 
of electing or appointing persons, as well as legislative, judicial and 
scientific authorities for passing upon ideas. The church has its 
tests of membership, its creeds, scriptures, sacraments, penances, 
hierarchy of saints and dignitaries, and the like, all of which serve as 
standards of value. The army has an analogous system. On the 
institutional side of art we have exhibitions with medals, prize 
competitions, election to academies and the verdict of trained critics: 
in science much the same, with more emphasis on titles and academic 
chairs. You will find something of the same sort in every well 
organized traditional structure. We have it in the universities, not 

11 prefer the former term in such connections because the use of “social” to 


denote collective aspects, in antithesis to “individual,” perpetuates the traditional 
fallacy that the individual is not social. 
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only in the official working of the institution, but in the fraternities, 
athletic associations and the like. 

It is also noteworthy that institutional valuation is nearly always 
the function of a special class. This is obviously the case with the 
institutions mentioned, and it is equally true, though perhaps less 
obviously, with pecuniary valuation. 

The application of these principles to the latter I hope to take up 
upon another occasion.! 

1A paper dealing with some phases of pecuniary valuation will appear in the 
American Journal of Sociology for January, 1913. 
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GENERAL REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES 


CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY HARRY W. CRANE 
The University of Michigan 


Dr. Wilhelm Stekel (5) makes an interpretation, truly Freudian 
in character, of the thefts of kleptomania as symbolisms of suppressed 
sexual acts. Mr. Albrecht (5) in a note says that “it is our firm 
conviction that criminal psychology may obtain from Freud’s dis- 
coveries the most stimulating suggestions, and we hope that his 
theories and conclusions will be received with less prejudice here in 
America than they have encountered in Europe.” Evidently his 
wishes are being gratified, although a few at least of the more careful 
psychologists and psychiatrists, are evincing a little of the wiser 
European conservatism toward the Freudian theories. 

Doubtless there may be something of sexual symbolism in some 
of the abnormal acts of some of the psychoses, but to go to the 
extremes to which the writer in question goes seems absurd. To find 
in sexual symbolism the explanation for each and every psychosis 
indicates a psychological fanaticism that might well itself be looked 
upon as symbolic of a perverted sexual basis. 

Those who read the above paper and also read “ Berufswahl und 
Kriminalitat”’ (6) will no doubt be willing to agree that Dr. Stekel is 
an extremist. In this article he maintains that the final psychosis 
of a neurotic individual is brought about by his struggle to suppress 
his inherent tendencies to crime. His theory of universal criminality 
among children and the relation of pseudo-epilepsy to crime are 
suggestive of Lombroso, although they lack the carefully worked out 
support that characterizes the theories of the latter. 

The real thesis of the paper relates to the influence which criminal 
tendencies have upon the choice of a profession. The main influ- 
ences, aside from paternal, which affect one in choosing a profession 
are held to be the desire to suppress, to give vent to, or to seek pro- 
tection from criminal tendencies. 

In a very few pages and with the citation of only three cases 
Wm. Healy (2) sets forth more clearly and concisely than others have 


done in several times the space, the essential psychological nature of 
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crime and the necessity of the application of the genetic method to 
each individual case. The differential results found by this method 
should be followed by differential treatment. He recognizes, with 
others, that a large per cent. of recidivism has its basis in feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, and insanity. Yet it is refreshing to find that 
he asserts that “no one germ will be found eating out the moral 
nature.” 

Dr. Bernard Glueck (1) by means of a thorough study of five cases 
that came under his observation in the criminal department of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane shows the existence of what he 
considers to be a born criminal type. This type is based on a defec- 
tive mentality, an unstable nervous disposition of an hereditary 
character. He further believes that “the incorrigible criminal is 
sufficiently characterized by such unmistakable features (as) would 
enable us to recognize him when we see him, and thus justify his 
permanent isolation from the community.” Of particular signifi- 
cance is the relation between the criminality and the insanity of 
these people. 

“The same degenerative soil which makes the development of the 
psychosis possible in the one case, expresses itself in crime in another 
instance. The factors which determine whether the one or the other 
phase will manifest itself, depend entirely upon environmental 
conditions, and are accidental in nature. ‘The stresses which these 
defective individuals meet with in freedom need not have such a 
strong influence upon them as to produce a psychosis. The want of 
moral attributes makes it possible for them readily to surmount 
many difficulties by means of some criminal act, difficulties, which 
in a normal person, would require extraordinary effort to remove. 
When placed, however, under the stress of imprisonment where they 
can neither slip away from under the oppressive situation, nor square 
themselves with it by some criminal act, the organism becomes 
affected to such a degree that the development of a psychosis is 
greatly facilitated. The character of the delusional fabric of these 
individuals is such that one can easily find a ready and more or less 
correct explanation for it. It is chiefly a compensatory reaction in 
an endeavor to make a certain unpleasant situation acceptable.” 

The strength of the position taken in this article is increased if 
we discuss in connection with it two other papers. In “The ‘Im- 
prisonment Psychosis,’” by Dr. W. W. Richardson (4), we have a 
description of cases that very closely simulate those cited by Dr. 
Glueck—cases with a defective, unstable basis which develop criminal 
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acts, and later upon incarceration, the psychosis. Dr. Richardson 
and the authorities quoted by him agree that the psychosis is brought 
on by the bringing of an unstable, defective character into conflict 
with the restrictions of prison discipline. 

The conclusions of Dr. Richards’ article (3) also lend support to 
those of Dr. Glueck. A comparison of facts in the United States with 
those in France and Germany seems to show that in all these countries 
a considerable number of the military offenses are committed by the 
insane, and that the insanity has been brought on by inability to 
withstand the strict military discipline. Dr. Richards states that a 
large per cent. of these cases recover (57 per cent. in the experience 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane). 

In the study of the “imprisonment psychosis”’ and in that of the 
insane military offenders the majority of the cases seem to be due to 
dementia precox, while Dr. Glueck maintains that his cases were not 
of this nature. Yet the results of each of these three studies agree 
in this: that a defective, deficient, or neurotic temperament unable to 
undergo the restrictions of society results in crime; unable to bear up 
under a more rigorous restriction (prison or army discipline), it 
results in a psychosis. Under the more favorable hospital environ- 
ment it tends to recover its normal, though not the normal condition. 

The further fact brought out by these writers, that this unstable 
class of people tend to be recidivists adds weight to Dr. Glueck’s plea 
for a permanent segregation of the class. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Totemism, An Analytical Study. A. A.GoLDENWEISER. J. of Amer. 

Folk-Lore, 1910, 23, 179-293. (Reprint. Pp, 115.) 

Most theoretical works on totemism are of a constructive or 
synthetic character, seeking to find the essence of the phenomenon 
in one or more basic sociological or psychological features, and then 
superadding other features as necessary or typical correlates in a 
coherent system of belief and practice that presents uniform or parallel 
characteristics wherever found. Goldenweiser’s paper differs funda- 
mentally in method from these, as its subtitle indicates. Its main 
purpose is to analyze out the various ethnological elements that form 
part of any given totemic system, to investigate the claims of each as 
a necessary feature of totemism, and to discover the most generalized 
psychological definition applicable to all its forms. In this way a 
new and independent standpoint is gained for the understanding of 
the mechanism of totemism. 

In the introduction (pp. 1-5) the author deals with the definitions 
of totemism that have been given by three well-known English 
anthropologists, Frazer, Haddon and Rivers. It should be noted 
that Goldenweiser is not primarily concerned with a balanced review 
of prevalent theories of totemism and its origin, and hence refers to 
them only for illustrative purposes. It is the type of totemic theory 
exemplified by Frazer that he has chiefly in mind throughout the 
paper as opposed to his own standpoint, but issue is taken also with 
certain other writers on totemism, such as Lang, Major Powell, 
Hill-Tout, and Father Schmidt. As a result of his brief review of 
the definitions of totemism given by Frazer, Haddon and Rivers, 
Goldenweiser finds that there are chiefly five types of belief and 
custom that form elements of totemic systems as ordinarily defined. 
These are clan exogamy, totemic names of clans, a religious attitude 
toward the totem (an animal, plant or inanimate object serving as the 
protector or crest of the clan), taboos (generally of eating and killing) 
in regard to the totem, and belief in descent from the totem. As the 
author pertinently remarks, “The justification of regarding the 
various features of totemism as organically interrelated is not a priori 
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obvious.” And the whole trend of Goldenweiser’s argument is to 
the effect that they are not thus “organically interrelated” in origin 
or by a uniformly operative process of evolution, but have become 
so in whole or in part, and often with still other features not generally 
considered of such fundamental importance, by various processes of 
secondary association. 

The major part of the paper is taken up with a survey, first, of 
the totemic features found in two areas in which totemism is charac- 
teristically developed—Australia and the northwest coast of America 
(pp. 5-52); secondly, of the general occurrence in different parts of 
the world of ethnological features, believed to be symptomatic of 
totemism, divorced from any totemic setting, and, conversely, of the 
frequent non-occurrence of one or more of the features in cases where 
one can nevertheless justly speak of a totemic society (pp. 53-86). 
A careful comparison of the two regions selected, as a test example, 
for relatively detailed treatment shows certain analogies and, on the 
other hand, several fundamental differences. The results of the 
comparison are summarized in tabular form (p. 51). We find that 
in both western British Columbia and Central Australia, exogamy, 
that is, the prohibition of intermarriage among the members of a 
social unit, is found, with this important difference, however, that 
while among the Indians of the north Pacific coast (Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, northern Kwakiutl) the totemic social units (phratries or 
clans) are exogamous as such, among the natives of Australia it is 
the larger non-totemic social units (phratries, otherwise known as 
“moieties,” and marriage classes) that as a rule regulate exogamy, 
the totemic clans being in most cases exogamous only by virtue of 
their being phratric subdivisions. Moreover, the totemic social 
units of both areas bear totemic names, though the Australian clans 
are more consistent in this respect than the tribes of British Columbia. 
Of the four Tsimshian clans or phratries (sociological nomenclature 
is in somewhat of a muddle in West Coast ethnology) only two have 
names referring to their animal totems or crests (wolf and eagle); 
the phratric subdivisions (Tlingit clans and Haida “families’’), while 
possessing their distinctive crests, have names of a local character, 
thus pointing to the inference that they are social units originally 
confined each to a single village; furthermore, the Eagle clan (prob- 
ably better called phratry) of the Haida is just as often termed Gitins, 
a name of no ascertainable totemic significance. I am inclined to 
think that Goldenweiser makes too much of this relative lack of 
totemic names in British Columbia as a point of difference between 
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the two regions compared. The essential fact is the existence of 
crests associated with definite social units (phratries and clans), 
which may well be compared with the Australian totems that are 
associated with clans; the mere matter of whether or not the names 
of the totemic social units have distinct reference to the totems is, 
where the phratric or clan totems or crests themselves stand out 
clearly, of distinctly secondary importance. 

Right here a more serious criticism must be made. For one who 
aims to be rigidly analytical in method, Goldenweiser does not carry 
his analysis far enough. The concept “an exogamous totemic clan” 
involves three distinct sociological concepts—the clan, the totem or 
crest, and the practice of exogamy. These are mutually independent 
concepts. Now the clan or other subtribal social unit is of such wide 
occurrence and is so much a matter of course as a starting point for a 
totemic society, that there is perhaps no need to isolate the phe- 
nomenon of a grouping into clans as one of the symptoms of totemism, 
though it might have been useful to entertain for a moment the 
possibility of totemic features becoming associated with a tribe or 
other undivided social unit as such. Be this as it may, it is clear 
that the concept of the totem, including that of crest or badge, as 
associated with the clan, should be analyzed out as one of the symp- 
toms of totemism. Strange to say, Goldenweiser has not definitely 
done this, but has tacitly subsumed the notion under the concepts of 
exogamy of totemic social units and totemic naming. This seems 
unjustifiable, for Goldenweiser shows clearly that the clan totem as 
such can subsist without either exogamy, totemic naming, or, it 
may be added, worship of or other religious attitude toward the totem 
(see pp. 82-86). It may be objected that if we eliminate from a 
totemic system the totemic name, the taboo against eating, killing or 
acting in some other specific way toward the totem, the belief in 
descent from or other form of kinship with it, and a religious regard 
therefor, there is no totem left wherewith to totemize. The phe- 
nomenon of experience, divested of all its sense attributes, has 
evaporated into a metaphysical “Ding an sich.” This objection is 
not valid. It happens not infrequently that a social unit is associated 
with an animal, plant or inanimate object merely as a crest or emblem, 
often guarding the right to display or represent it in some way or 
other. The totem is in such cases seen in its most simplified form, as 
a communal badge or heraldic symbol, or, again, it may be merely 
referred toin a legend. It should be noted in passing that the active 
association of art and totemism, on which Goldenweiser justly lays 
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stress, is not to be confounded, though it may be intimately con- 
nected, with the heraldic aspect of totemism. In British Columbia 
in particular, where the totem often tends to become a mere crest, 
it would have been quite in place to isolate the clan totem (crest) as 
such as one of the elements of totemism. 

The further comparison given by the author of Australian and 
West Coast totemism discloses instructive differences. ‘Taboos, 
particularly of eating and killing, are common enough in both areas, 
but while both totemic and non-totemic taboos are found in Australia, 
they are never associated in British Columbia with totems as such. 
In central Australia the belief in descent of the clansmen from the 
totem has taken firm hold, whereas it is but imperfectly developed 
among the natives of the Pacific coast, being absent among the 
northern tribes (Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian) and occurring to a 
limited extent among the Kwakiutl. In Australia magical cere- 
monies for the increase of the food supply and the belief in reincar- 
nation of mythical ancestors are intimately connected with the 
totemic system; in British Columbia, while both magical ceremonies 
and belief in reincarnation are found, they are not in any way brought 
into relation with the totemic social organization. On the other 
hand, while the practice of acquiring guardian spirits and its elabo- 
ration into a system of secret societies is bound up among the natives 
of the northwest coast of America with their system of crests, this 
is far from being the case in Australia, though the guardian spirit 
idea is not entirely absent in that continent. Furthermore, in 
western British Columbia it has left a deep impress upon the deco- 
rative art of the natives, and to some extent seems even to have been 
influenced in its development by that factor; in Australia, however, 
decorative art, which is far less highly developed than in British 
Columbia, is less apt to be involved in totemic ceremonies than in 
that region. The ranking of individuals and clans gives West Coast 
totemism a peculiar coloring of its own, this feature being entirely 
lacking in Australia. Finally, the number of totems found in any 
tribe of the West Coast is small, while an Australian tribe regularly 
comprises a very large number of totems. As a net result one 
certainly gets the feeling that the two totemic systems compared owe 
their undeniable points of similarity, coupled with other points of 
difference, to what has been termed convergent evolution, and that 
these totemic systems in themselves have arisen by a process of 
secondary association of ethnological elements of disparate nature 
and origin, rather than by one of an evolution of custom and belief, 
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with definitely determined sequences. It is the object of the latter 
part of the paper to heighten this feeling into assurance. 

The pages devoted to exogamy and endogamy (pp. 53-73) are 
among the most interesting of the paper. Evidence is presented 
to show that clan exogamy frequently occurs unassociated with 
totemic features; further, that totemic clans need not be exogamous. 
It is made clear that clan exogamy is not the only type of group 
exogamy found among primitive peoples, but that we have also to 
deal with local exogamy, and kinship exogamy based on a classi- 
ficatory system of relationships. Goldenweiser lays stress, and 
justly, on the importance and difficulty of determining, in cases of 
intercrossing or subdivision of social units, which of the units is 
inherently exogamous and which only secondarily so. Thus, a clan 
may be exogamous either by virtue of its own character as a social 
group, determining exogamous relations; or by virtue of its forming 
a part of a larger group of such character; or because it is localized 
in a village which is exogamous as such; or because all the members 
of the clan, according to a classificatory system of relationship, are 
held to be kin to one another, and thus debarred from intermarrying 
by the rule of kinship exogamy. Bearing these important distinc- 
tions in mind, Goldenweiser makes a good case for the view that the 
typical Australian totem clan is not a true exogamous unit, the rule 
of exogamy as such referring to the phratry or marriage class. To 
call a clan exogamous under such circumstances might be to commit a 
fallacy similar to that of describing New York State as a common- 
wealth forbidding slavery, when, as a matter of fact, this is already 
implied in the statement that it forms part of a larger commonwealth 
forbidding slavery. 

As to the next totemic feature examined, that of totemic names 
(pp. 73-75), Goldenweiser gives a number of instances, besides those 
already adduced for British Columbia, of totem clans that do not 
bear the names of their totems, though the naming of a group from 
its totem is one of the “features” of totemism least often absent. 
Examples are then given to show that the totem is by no means always 
conceived of as the ancestor of the clansmen (pp. 75 and 76). The 
modest proportion of cases of taboo that are distinctly totemic in 
character is next indicated, while conversely it not infrequently 
happens that a totemic group observes no taboo in reference to its 
totem (pp. 76-80). The independence of the taboo as such of any 
necessary connection with totemism is conclusively demonstrated. 
Finally, in discussing the religious aspect of totemism (pp. 80-86), so 
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often believed to be the significant aspect of the problem, Golden- 
weiser shows, first, that the worship of plants and animals is a uni- 
versal ethnological feature not at all necessarily connected with a 
totemic society; secondly, that the religious attitude toward the 
totem in a totemic society is often but weakly developed, at times 
even absent altogether. The religious side of totemism, even where 
present, never exhausts, and generally makes up but a small part of 
the total religious life of the totemic community. Thus the claims 
1 of totemism to be considered a distinct stage in the history of religion 
are disposed of without much difficulty. 

The following pages of the paper (pp. 86-98), defining more 
sharply the character and genesis of the “totemic complex,” sound 
the keynote of the study and form its most valuable and suggestive 
portion. Totemism is shown to consist not of one particular eth- 
nological feature, or even of a combination of two or more such 
features, but might be understood as a process of intimate association 
of one or more of these with social units. Goldenweiser’s own words 
are worth quoting here: “This association with social units is what 
constitutes the peculiarity of totemic combinations. Elements which 
are per se indifferent or vague in their social bearings (1. ¢., as related 
to social units)—such as dances, songs, carvings, rituals, names, 
etc.—become associated with clearly defined social groups, and by 
virtue of such association themselves become transformed into social 
values not merely intensified in degree but definite and specific in 
character. The one obvious important means by which the asso- 
ciation with definite social groups is accomplished is descent” (p. 93). 
In proceeding to define totemism Goldenweiser points out that a 
definition of the phenomenon which aims to be inclusive must exclude 
reference to the specific content of different totemic systems, must 
express the nature of totemism as a relation subsisting between ethno- 
logical elements rather than as their sum, and must exclude the 
notion of religion, for which he substitutes, as a more inclusive 
concept, “objects and symbols of emotional value.” Owing to the 
fact that totemism is variable not only in place but in time, Golden- 
weiser thinks it necessary to describe it as an ever-changing process, 
rather than in purely descriptive terms as a static phenomenon. 
While it would be quite wrong to deny this dynamic element in 
totemism, one may reasonably doubt whether it would not have been 
better to neglect this aspect for the purpose of a definition. As 
Goldenweiser’s definition now reads, “‘Totemism is the tendency of 
definite social units to become associated with objects and symbols 
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of emotional value” (p. 97), the emphasis seems somewhat misplaced, 
for all ethnological complexes, and, for that matter, all single elements 
of custom and belief, must be understood dynamically, that is, 
historically. In the definition as stated there is somewhat of a 
contrast implied, though only vaguely, between totemism as a dy- 
namic phenomenon and other cultural phenomena, a contrast which 
naturally weakens rather than strengthens the emphasis on the 
historical method of ethnology that Goldenweiser has in mind. The 
revised, and, to my mind, more acceptable, definition would read: 
Totemism is the association of definite social units with objects and 
symbols of emotional value. The brief psychological definition 
given by Goldenweiser, “Totemism is the specific socialization of 
emotional values” (p. 97), while intelligible in the light of all that 
precedes it, is hardly serviceable as a definition aiming to stand on 
its own feet; the process of association, while implied in it, is not 
sufficiently emphasized. 

In the final pages of the paper (pp. 98-110), on the whole its weak- 
est portion, the methodology of current evolutionary theories of 
totemic origin is first illustrated, then unfavorably criticized. Gold- 
enweiser takes issue with the assumption of a regular one-line evo- 
lution of the forms of totemic society. He points out that it is 
unwarranted to select one feature of totemism as the primary element 
historically of the whole complex, and to establish a natural sequence 
for the appearance of the other features as growing up out of the 
primary feature. Merely plausible or intelligible evolutionary 
theories of the origin and development of cultural phenomena can in 
this way be built up without end, and it is often difficult to choose 
among them. Plausibility as such, however, has no evidential value. 
Another fundamental error of the evolutionist school of anthropology 
is the failure to recognize the vast importance of borrowing and 
assimilation of cultural elements. Processes which in higher levels 
of culture are recognized without question are often tacitly ignored 
in the study of primitive society. The lack of documented history 
is too often, ostrich fashion, taken to mean the lack of history, and 
primitive customs are too often thought of as the psychologico- 
mechanical product of “primitive” modes of thought acted upon by 
alleged principles of social evolution. That a whole totemic complex 
may be due primarily to processes of borrowing and assimilation is 
shown by the totemism of the western Shuswap, Lillooet, Chilcotin, 
and Carrier (pp. 103-106), for among these Indians we can trace the 
profound totemic influence of the coast tribes. The method employed 
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by Goldenweiser in his study of totemism, the analysis of a cultural 
phenomenon into its elements and the historical interpretation of the 
phenomenon as an association, varying in character from place to 
place, of these elements, is the method so often insisted upon by 
Professor Franz Boas as that best fitted to give fruitful results in 
anthropological investigations. The insistence on the importance 
of mutual cultural influence of neighboring tribes is also one of the 
leading notes in the ethnological method of Boas and his school. The 
examples given by Goldenweiser of cultural borrowing in British 
Columbia in other phases than totemism serve to illustrate further 
his methodological standpoint. 

One is at times disposed to complain of the rather small number 
of examples given or range of tribes covered for certain points, but 
it should be remembered that the study is in no sense a survey of 
totemistic fact, any more than, as we have seen, it is one of totemistic 
theories. Once and again a fact is not stated quite accurately 
(thus, p. 42, totem poles can hardly be said to be a striking feature 
of all or even most British Columbia villages), or is doubtfully 
pertinent to the argument (thus, p. 21, the restriction of whaling 
among the Nootka to certain families has nothing to do with taboo). 
These are but slight blemishes, however, that in no way seriously 
impair the value of the study. It is hardly too much to say that 
Goldenweiser’s Totemism forms one of the most notable, perhaps the 
most notable, contribution to ethnological method yet produced by 
American anthropologists. 

Epwarp Sapir 


Division OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
GerotocicaL Survey, CANADA 


Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. Cuartes A. ELtwoop. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. Pp. xiv+417. 

This clearly written work is perhaps the most explicit of any of 
our recent sociological texts in its recognition of psychology as 
fundamental. The author expresses his indebtedness to Professors 
Dewey and Mead for his point of view, and readers of the BULLETIN 
will not find it unfamiliar. But the theory takes on added definite- 
ness and significance in its applications, and the book should make a 
valuable contribution toward the sociological method. 

Functional psychology is interpreted first of all as implying 
“that consciousness does work, does function, and as such has a 
survival value in the life process.” This is against a mechanistic 
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theory according to which the explanation of social phenomena is 
to be sought in physico-chemical processes, whereas consciousness is 
not a factor and performs no work in the social life. But, conscious- 
ness in its functioning is itself regular, and does its work within 
universal organic processes, especially the processes of habit and 
adaptation. This, as against an indeterministic point of view which 
would make consciousness a lawless factor. 

Assuming then that consciousness does work, the key to its 
nature is to be found in the character of the life process in which it 
functions. The capital fact here is that the life process is from the 
outset essentially social. ‘Life is not and cannot be an affair of 
individual organisms. The processes of both nutrition and repro- 
duction in all higher forms of life involve a necessary interdependence 
among organisms of the same species, which, except under. unfavor- 
able conditions, gives rise to group life and psychical interaction. 
. . . Looked at from the standpoint of the whole evolution of life, 
it is really the result of the breaking up of the life-process into several 
relatively independent centers while the process itself remains a 
unity.” Social life is in part a function of the food process (including 
defense against enemies as the negative side of the food process) and 
in part a function of the reproductive process including as the more 
important part of this the care of offspring. The importance of this 
second factor in the author’s opinion needs to be emphasized in 
contrast with social theories which seem to imply that the only 
function of the social life is to secure an adequate supply of material 
goods. 

As the life-process is social so also is the individual mind. Con- 
sciousness is the chief connecting line between individuals living in 
association. “Instincts, emotions and sensations of one individual 
organism often seem made to fit into corresponding mental processes 
of other organisms; and varied means of interstimulation and 
response are developed.” For “the life-process of the individual 
is only a part of the larger life-process of the group to which he 
belongs.” When life activities—procuring of food and protection 
against enemies—are carried on by groups, the only way the mind 
can control them is through some form of psychic interconnection 
between the individuals of the group. “The social character of 
mind is an expression of the fact that it has to do with mediation of 
process which is carried on by several codperating individual units; 
while society, the psychical interrelation of these individuals, means 
that there is one common process of living carried on by these co- 
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operating units on the psychic plane, that is, on the plane of inter- 
stimulation and response. Society in the concrete sense, in other 
words, may be practically defined as a group of individuals who carry 
on a common life-process by means of interstimulation and response.” 

Social codrdination or “‘coadaptation” is then fundamental for 
the sociologist. It is from this point of the view that the author 
would explain and evaluate the various processes which have been 
emphasized as the essential features of social life. “Folkways” are 
simply regular modes of social activity in a given group of people, 
and might better be called “social habits,” for they are found in 
small groups such as the family as well as in large groups. Simmel’s 
“types of codrdination or association” would on this basis get a 
principle for classification, and without the consideration of the actual 
situations in which various types arise there is practically no limit 
to the number that might be enumerated. Subjective expressions 
of coordination are found in common feelings, ideas, and beliefs. 
Imitation plays a part in mediating relatively simple and unconscious 
coordination between individuals, but it is an error to confine at- 
tention to this one element since “unlikeness of activity is necessary 
for many of the higher forms of social codrdination.” Again, sym- 
pathy and understanding are both products and instruments of 
coordination. Sympathy is probably proportionate “not to the 
amount of resemblance (Giddings) but to the harmony of the co- 
ordination between individuals.” 

Codrdination in so far as it persists in uniform fashion may be 
called “social habit.” As the life-process encounters shocks, dis- 
turbances, and various maladjustments, other types of communi- 
cation are especially important to bring about social change; crit- 
icism, discussion, suggestion are evoked. Revolutions have for 
their first weapon certain destructive and disintegrating ideas. A 
certain anarchy often marks the violence and completeness with 
which habits and institutions are overthrown, and at such times the 
more simple and animal activities come to expression. 

The processes of social adaptation may be stated not merely in 
objective terms as above but also in the more subjective terms of 
social self-control, under which would fall activities of government, 
education, religion, and moral ideas. The phenomena of group will, 
group individuality of interests, and group rivalry may also be viewed 
as aspects of the general processes of codrdination. Successive 
chapters take up the roles of instinct, feeling, and intellect in the 
general social process. 
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This general point of view enables the author to recognize the 
role of imitation (Baldwin, Tarde) and sympathy (Giddings), while 
not according to either the fundamental position as constitutive 
principle of social life. Each is the instrument of interaction. 
Perhaps the advantage of the author’s point of view is best seen in 
his chapter on the theory of social progress. The anthropo-geo- 
graphical theory, the biological or ethnological theory, the economic 
theory, the idealogical theory are all seen to rest upon the recognition 
of some one factor in the life process to the exclusion of others. 
The range and variety of human instincts on the one hand and the 
flexibility of human intelligence on the other are evidences of the 
impossibility of defining the whole life process, and consequently the 
lines and causes of progress, by any single one of the theories named. 
It may be arrogating more to the adjective “sociological” than this 
would necessarily carry to designate the synthetic theory of progress 
which would give this due recognition to all factors as “the socio- 
logical” theory, but without disputing over the name the point of 
view may be approved by the social psychologist. 

Numerous queries as to detail might be raised—e. g., it seems to 
suppose a very highly specialized set of instincts, to regard “truth 
telling” and “deception” as specific instincts, instead of viewing them 
as merely instrumental factors in larger wholes. But I remark only 
on a certain uncertainty as to just what is implied in a “functional” 
view of a process. Sometimes (e. g., p. 195) it seems to be assumed 
that to give a functional interpretation means to explain an act, such 
as talking, in terms of its utility for something else. Thus it is said 
that the functional interpretation breaks down at certain points, for 
““We communicate, for example, oftentimes when we have no need 
of doing so in order to carry on a common life-process. We talk 
with each other, merely for the sake of talking without reference to 
the functioning of any correlated activities.” The thought here 
seems to be that a certain level of life-process might be maintained 
without any members that talked just for the sake of talking; there- 
fore such activities are superfluities and non-functional. But surely 
one might say that such a thoroughly stripped-to-its-fighting-weight 
life-process would be quite lacking in some of the equipment for good 
society. Must the life-process exclude all self-entertainment? 
On the other hand in the chapter on the Role of Intellect, although - 
the author sometimes speaks of the intellect as instrumental for 
adaptation to environment—as though the environment were 
“here” already and man’s only task were to fit into it—the prevailing 
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thought is rather of creating by ideals a “subjective environment” 
toward which the objective environment is to be shaped. This is 
not to make intellect instrumental to a (non-intellectual) life-process. 
It is rather to bend the life-process toward standards and ideals 
which could have no existence without intellect. Intellect, does not 
merely “function” by “mediating” social adaptations; it is itself 
a creative agent, a constituent factor in determining what the adap- 
tation shall be. I do not mention this ambiguity because it is peculiar 
to Professor Ellwood’s discussion. It is not infrequent, but the 
two interpretations mark fundamentally different views as to con- 
sciousness. 


J. H. Turrs 
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Psychology of the Religious Life. Matcoim Srratron. 
New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. ix + 376. 


The appearance of this volume in the well-known “Library of 
Philosophy,” edited by J. H. Muirhead, is an indication of the in- 
creasing importance of the study of the psychology of religion. 
It is similarly significant that it is written by one so long and fruit- 
fully devoted to experimental psychology. The book is marked by 
the same clearness and charm of style as the author’s earlier work on 
Experimental Psychology and Its Bearing upon Culture. 

‘More than any other treatise in its field, it has employed materials 
from the oriental religions. The use of Persian, Indian, Egyptian, 
and Chinese religious literatures is a notable extension of the general 
subject. The prayer, the hymn, the myth, the sacred prophecy are 
regarded as the best sources, and these are found in the great canonical 
collections. Only secondary importance is attached to the intro- 
spective reports of individuals. The works of Tylor and Frazer are 
employed for the accounts of less civilized peoples, but the names of 
several recent investigators like Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, Rivers, 
and Dudley Kidd do not appear among the numerous references cited. 

The book is analytical and descriptive. Approaching the subject 
in this way, religion is found to be marked by conflict, and this word 
conflict is the key to the book. There are four parts. The first 
treats in seven chapters of the conflicts in regard to feeling and 
emotion. Part two is concerned with the conflicts in regard to 
action and has five chapters. Conflicts in regard to religious thought 
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occupy ten chapters in the third part. The fourth part presents the 
“Central Forces of Religion” in chapters treating of The Idealizing 
Act, Change and Permanence in the Ideal, and Standards of Religion. 

It is my impression that in spite of the author’s caution in the 
introduction against allowing himself any human interest in such a 
study, his work would have gained in scientific clearness as well as 
in its grip upon the reader if he had placed the last part first and 
ordered all the others by it. As it stands one is indeed impressed by 
the variety and depth of the conflicts in religion but there seems to be 
no adequate statement of their source or end. 

The author shows an intimate appreciation of the various moods 
and tempers of mankind. The reader is everywhere impressed by the 
range of insight and sympathy for the most divergent types, and by 
the remarkable skill in portraying them. Now it is indeed important 
to build out in this impressive way the complexity and variation of 
the religious consciousness, in its appreciation and contempt of self, 
its breadth and narrowness of sympathy, its opposition of gloom and 
cheer, its activity and passivity, its opposition of picture and thought, 
its contrasts of many gods and one, of divinity at hand and afar off. 
It is valuable to have an elaborate and artistic catalogue of these 
differences and conflicts, but the demand constantly asserts itself 
for simplification, and for explanation of all this variety by a view 
of the deep working causes. 

This demand presses for expression in the author’s own mind 
and there are many asides, as it were, in which this demand rises to 
the surface of his thought. These are doubtless the “lapses due to 
the infirmity of the flesh” for which the reader’s charity is asked on 
page 2. Many readers will wish that the final fruitful and illumi- 
nating “lapse” which begins on page 325 had taken place in the 
introduction, so that everything might have been ordered by it from 
the first. On this last mentioned page an account of the idealizing 
act is begun which reveals the sources of all the conflicts of feeling, 
action, and thought in religious experience. A few sentences from 
this part will show how the author would explain the preceding 
conflicts. “It is a mark of human nature—though the same trait 
appears in life still lower—to transform its neighborhood.” “The 
impulse to mould the facts until they more nearly conform to some 
inner rule and standard—to supplement them, if need be, by direct 
addition—appears in many different forms between idealization’s 
infancy and its maturer years.” “The completion of the observed 
world by adding to it that great unobserved world so real to the 
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religious, is therefore no anomally.” “The instinct to remodel the 
given fact to our satisfaction—at first to meet physical needs, but 
soon to meet the no less urgent need of beauty and justice and intelli- 
gibility—by this wide instinct all are moved.” ‘The ideal is the 
picture of what will satisfy in fullest measure our desires.” 

Here, then, is the key. Man, like all sentient forms, is charac- 
terized by various desires and cravings. In the lower stages these 
are relatively few and primal. In the higher stages they branch and 
ramify under the pressure of environment and habit. Greater em- 
phasis upon this principle would have brought the diversity of 
religions, and the contrasts within any single faith more completely 
under the solving notions of genetic and social psychology. It is 
surely a proper function of scientific psychology to show how the 
conflicts of individual and group experience stand related to the 
epochs of growth, to the run of attention, to the ground patterns 
determined by the struggle for existence, and by the pace set by the 
leaders and geniuses of races. A hint of this larger explanation 
appears on page 33 where the “intellectual vertigo and revulsion’’ 
of Buddhism with its endless transmigrations and repetitions is 
casually referred to the correlated “machine-like round of life.” 
There are doubtless “types of character that are permanently 
magnetized in opposite ways,” but it is the older static psychology 
which stops at that point, without inquiring into the environmental 
influences and other forces which have played the part of the magnets. 

Religion is conceived as the supreme expression of the idealizing 
activity. It is well defined (page 343) as “man’s whole bearing 
toward what seems to him the Best, or Greatest—where ‘best’ is 
used in a sense neither in nor out of morality, and ‘greatest’ is 
confined to no particular religion.” Therefore, “no clear line marks 
the transition from religion to other human activities.” The Best 
is predominantly social (pages 337 f.) and would seemingly be 
regarded as primarily social but for “motives connected with high 
curiosity”” apart from any practical interest. The author’s mild 
dissent from recent attempts to state religion in terms of the social 
consciousness is seen in the following: “The reverence which men 
have shown the Highest has usually been, not alone because it ful- 
filled their social needs, but also because of its satisfaction to sensuous 
and esthetic and causal and logical needs, which grow, it is true, by 
the mutual friction and support of men, but seem not to originate 


in this way nor to be part and parcel of the social feeling itself.” 
E. S. Ames 
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Prophezeiungen: Alter Aberglaube oder neue Warhheit? M. Kem- 

MERICH. Munchen: Langen, 1911. Pp. vi + 435. 

Dr. Kemmerich tells us that his study of prophecy has completely 
altered his understanding of that phenomenon. He was at first 
convinced that only superstitious persons could believe in the an- 
nouncement of future events; and he attributed the realization of cer- 
tain “‘ prophecies” either to luck, to simple coincidence, or to clever 
conjectures. But he has come to believe that future events can be 
seen in advance. His book is intended to demonstrate that that fact 
is scientifically established. “The belief in prophecy is not an 
antiquated superstition. It is a new truth of which we make a strict 
demonstration. We know now that sight into the future exists.” 

Let it be clearly understood that the author’s purpose is simply 
to verify the existence of the fact. That is without doubt the first 
task of science. Whether the fact can be explained and how it is to 
be explained are questions independent of the one with which he is 
concerned. 

The book contains twelve chapters. The third indicates the 
method of the demonstration and answers objections. The twelfth 
establishes scientific conclusions regarding prophecy. ‘The ten other 
chapters discuss the facts; after mentioning antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, the modern period, the author examines particularly: (1) The 
prophecy of the Abbé Hermann of the Cistercian Monastery of 
Lehnin in the year 1300, regarding the fate of the House of Branden- 
burg; (2) Christina Ponitowssken, the clairvoyant, of the seven- 
teenth century and her prophetic visions; (3) the prophecies of 
Christian of Heering of Prossen in the eighteenth century; (4) the 
prophecy of Johann Adam Miller at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; (5) the prophecy of Cazotte on the French Revolution; 
(6) the prophecies of Madame de Ferriém, a contemporary; (7) and 
finally, the prophecies of Michel Nostradamus in the sixteenth 
century. 

It is impossible in a brief account to summarize the discussion of 
all these facts, but however surprised one may be at finding the 
prophecies of Nostradamus seriously examined with the purpose of 
showing their agreement with future events, one is compelled to 
admit that the discussion is conducted with much logical strictness. 
Certain quatrains of the Centuries of Nostradamus are truly very 
curious. They are authentic, drawn from events anterior to the 
events designated, sufficiently clear in spite of their intended ob- 
scurity. They provide the author with several truly interesting 
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examples of “true” prophecy. Demonstrations of such a kind can- 


- not be abbreviated; we refer the reader to the book. 


Jutes PacnEeu 
Paris 


Das Zungenreden, geschichtlich und psychologisch untersucht. E. 

Mosiman. Tubingen: F. C. B. Mohr, 1911. Pp. 137. 

This book was originally written in English in answer to a prize- 
question offered by the McCormick Theological Seminary. After 
revision and completion, with the assistance of Professor Johannes 
Weiss, of Heidelburg, it was published in Germany. It comprises 
historical researches on the existence of the facts of speaking with 
tongues (pp. 1-83), psychological explanations (pp. 86-124), and a 
final chapter,’ rather theological, in which are discussed chiefly the 
events of the Pentecost as they are related in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The problem of “glossolalia” and of the “gift of tongues” goes 
back to certain accounts of the New Testament. There these mani- 
festations of involuntary speech are attributed to the Holy Spirit. 
Other historical manifestations nearer us permit a fuller study of the 
question and throw some light upon the facts, and their psychological 
explanation, often permitting one to cast aside the hypothesis of the 
intervention of spirit. 

In addition to the manifestations related in the New Testament, 
considered by the author in the first three chapters, two chapters 
are devoted to other instances: among the Montanists, the Cami- 
sards, the Jansenists, the Irwingiens, and in recent revivals (in Wales, 
in India, etc.). 

The theory of the automatic and unconscious movements of the 
organs of phonation, produced by our subconscious activity, suffices 
to explain a great many cases. A sort of internal suggestion takes 
place and sets in activity the nervous centers. At times the sounds 
produced have no sense; at times they are intelligible only to those 
to whom the power of interpretation is given; at times they are in 
the language of the subject and of the auditors; at times they are a 
tongue foreign to the subject. It is well known that in this last case 
very curious causes leading toa misinterpretation of the phenomenon 
have been discovered. The author affirms that there exists no in- 
controvertible instance of a true use of a foreign tongue (p.118). A 
woman in Chicago utters Chinese words, but she has heard them in a 
Chinese laundry. Another person speaks Hebrew words, but on 
investigation one discovers that she has lived as a servant with a 
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Hebraic scholar who was in the habit of repeating Hebrew texts 
aloud. 

The question dealt with in the last chapter is the relation which 
exists between the gift of tongues mentioned in the New Testament 
and “glossolalia” in general. The author identifies them and gives 
them both a purely psychological explanation; but in order to do so 
he is led to affirm that the Biblical account is not exact (ungeschichtlich 
dargestellt). At this point the question becomes one of historical 
criticism, or of theology, with which we are not concerned here. The 
reasons advanced by Mosiman appear to us to some extent arbitrary. 
They arenotconvincing. There are theologians who hold an opposite 
opinion (comp. Pratt, Théologie de Saint-Paul. Paris: Beauchesne; 
pp. 175, 184). 

An extensive bibliography is added. 


Jutes PacHEeu 
Paris 


L’Expérience Mystique et [Activité Subconsciente. J. Pacnev. 

Paris: Perrin, 1911. Pp. 312. 

This interesting work contains a simple and clear exposition of 
Mystical Union (the central fact of mysticism), and a criticism of the 
subconscious theory as applied to that experience. Using first-class 
authorities, the author separates clearly the affective from the noetic 
element at every one of the several degrees of that experience. It 
includes feeling and also knowledge: the Mystic is aware, even if in 
an obscure way, of the divine presence. 

The exposition is done with much exactness; it evinces a thorough 
knowledge of the topic. The author insists very properly upon the 
ethico-religious value of this experience; he shows the harmonious 
development to which mystics tend beyond asceticism; one sees very 
clearly how the mystical experience makes part of the religious life. 
The theory which would bring back these facts to mental pathology 
is vigorously discussed. 

Can mystical experience be explained as an eruption from the 
subconscious? Must it be supposed that the mystical intuition is 
nothing more than a revelation of the subject to himself, helped by 
his reflection and his work and which, having ripened subconsciously, 
appears to him external and superior to himself? The interruptions 
and the disproportion which characterize these states have seemed to 
some adequately explained by the hypothesis of the subconscious, on 
condition that it be given its full value, and that it should be assimi- 
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lated to, for instance, scientific and artistic invention. Against this 
hypothesis, the author formulates the following objections: (1) How 
are we to explain on this hypothesis the sporadic and at times unique 
character of the mystical intuitions? If the subconscious is the 
author of them, it should easily lead to a flowering of phenomena of 
that kind. (2) The efficacious play of the subconscious supposes a 
kind of mental disaggregation; how is one to conciliate these dis- 
sociations with the admirable unity of the mystical life? (3) The 
continuity of memory and of consciousness in the mystics seems to 
establish the unity of their consciousness. (4) In order to explain 
the mystical facts, one is compelled to enlarge the subconscious 
hypothesis to such a degree that it loses all precise meaning. Certain 
authors, particularly M. Delacroix, endow the subconscious so richly 
that it “becomes a marvellous fairy more difficult to scientifically 
imagine than Viviane, or Morgane, the fay, or simply the divine 
reality of which the mystics speak.” The posited creative sub- 
consciousness—a dynamic, constructive automatism—is in fact 
copied after the descriptions of the great mystics. “This hypothesis, 
suggested by the facts which are to be explained, is applied to them 
as a sufficient explanation. There is a gap and an apparent petitio 
principii: that which is assumed is precisely that which is in 
question.” 

Our author is of the opinion that subconsciousness cannot be left 
to its own resources; it seems rather an instrument in the hands of a 
superior power, God. As psychologists, our conclusions cannot 
affirm God; but we have not the right to exclude Him, in fact psy- 
chology seems to point to Him. 

In closing, the author quotes from a letter in which M. Delacroix 
explains how he conceives the relation between psychology and 
metaphysics and also religion. 

The only critical remark which I will make refers to the fourth 
objection. The moment always comes when an hypothesis resembles 
the facts for which it is intended as an explanation; it must perforce 
contain them. ‘The question is whether it contains only those facts; 
if so, the hypothesis is in truth merely the expression of those facts 
and it cannot serve to go beyond them, to relate them to other facts. 
But is this truly the case of the subconscious hypothesis? I do not 
think so. The authors criticized by M. Pacheu have merely compli- 
cated an hypothesis already in existence in order to make it include 
the new facts in question; and they have found support in inter- 
mediary facts, for instance, the rdle of subconsciousness in artistic 
and scientific invention. 
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The book of M. Pacheu manifests a very sincere and talented 
effort to place the religious reader face to face with the analyses and 
theories of the psychologists, and to draw from them whatever is 
possible from the point of view of religion. This book shows that 
psychologists and religious souls can walk together for a considerable 
time. If the moment comes—the moment of explanation—where 
they diverge, they know at least on what they agree and on what 
they disagree. This book shows also that serious differences can be 
indicated with much tolerance and perfect courtesy. 


H. 
Sorsonne, Paris 


Mysticism as Seen through its Psychology. W.E.Hocxtnc. Mind, 

1912, 21, 38-61. 

This is in part a criticism of the views concerning mysticism held 
by Royce, Godfernaux, Delacroix, and Leuba, and in part a positive 
theory (both psychological and metaphysical) of the mystic con- 
sciousness. Royce’s mistake, according to Hocking, is in failing to 
distinguish the mystic’s motive, which is worship, from the motive 
of speculation in general. Leuba’s interpretation of the mystic’s 
love as a branch of the sexual impulse is only a half truth; the whole 
truth being that sexual love is a part of the mystic worship. God- 
fernaux is right in viewing rhythm as the great characteristic of the 
mystic life, but he is mistaken in identifying this with the vital 
rhythm of ccenesthesia. Delacroix recognizes the rhythm of the 
mystic consciousness but regards it as not absolutely essential and as, 
in fact, outgrown by the greater mystics. As a fact the mystic never 
does and never can get beyond this rhythm, for it is a function of his 
will and is correlated with the laws of attention. It is, in fact, based 
upon the psychological and epistemological law of alternation,—the 
necessity of turning from the whole to the part and from the part to 
the whole. 


James B. Pratr 
Wiiurams 


Essai d’une Classification du Mystique. F. Picavet. Rev. Phil., 

1912, 74, I-26. 

The mystics have been classified according to two principles: 
the perfection they aimed at, and their nervous abnormal phenomena. 
The author would make three classes: (1) The Mystics who seek a 
development of their personality by means of union with the Su- 
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preme Perfection, but who do not make use of theurgical and religious 
practices. (2) The Mystics who seek God in order to realize a fuller 
personality and who make use of the well-known methods of mystical 
worship. (3) The Mystics who do not aim at individual perfection, 
whose physiological misery is as profound as their psychological 
deficiencies. 

J. H. Leupa 


Bryn Mawr COoLiece 


Les Etats Mystiques Négatifs. G. Truc. Rev. Phil., 1912, 73, 
610-628. 


After considering in a previous paper the state of grace, the 
author takes up in the present article correlated negative states: 
lukewarmness, “‘acedia,” dryness. He makes a detailed and careful 
descriptive analysis of these states. His chief conclusions are: 
(1) These negative states are functionally related to the state of 
grace. They involve regret for an affective experience which one 
has previously realized, or which one despairs of ever obtaining; 
they include therefore a feeling of irritation at one’s impotency. 
(2) These states are only particular cases of experiences existing 
outside the religious life. 


J. H. Leupa 


Bryn Mawr 


The Several Origins of the Ideas of Unseen Personal Beings. JAMES 

H. Levsa. Folk-Lore, 1912, 23, 148-171. 

The Varieties, Classification, and Origin of Magic. James H. Levsa. 

American Anthropologist, 1912, N. S., 14. 350-367. 

Professor Leuba, an original thinker in the field of religious 
psychology, discusses in the articles under review, two fundamental 
questions interesting alike to the psychologist and to the ethnologist, 
questions concerning which there is still, and rightfully so, not a little 
disagreement among even the most competent authorities. Rejecting 
the theory of the origin of the ideas of superhuman personal powers 
in some one class only of phenomena, ¢. g., dreams and related states 
(Tylor), worship of the dead (Spencer), personification of natural 
objects (Max Miller), a theory ascribed by him to “the passion for 
simplicity and unity” in anthropologists and historians, he adduces 
psychological and historical evidence in support of the following four 
propositions: (1) Gods grew out of several different ideas of super- 
human beings. (2) These beings had indepéndent origins. (3) The 
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attributes of the gods differ according to their origin. (4) The his- 
torical gods are usually mongrel gods, the outcome of the combination 
of characteristics belonging to superhuman beings of different origins. 

In his position as to the non-unitary origin of such beliefs Professor 
Leuba places himself in the company of the so-called “American 
school” of anthropologists, who for some years past have assumed 
the same attitude with respect to “totemism,” and other phenomena 
of a socio-religious character, which the earlier observers and inter- 
preters of the mental activities of non-civilized peoples, almost 
without exception, considered as having had a unitary origin. An- 
other point argued for, and quite properly, is that several of the 
sources indicated may have operated simultaneously—‘so that 
several gods of different origins may have, from the first, divided 
the attention of the community”; and, moreover, succession (not 
at all limited to any one order), as well as simultaneity, is possible,— 
thus, “a ghost-ancestor may have first attained dominance, and, 
later on, a Great Maker.” ‘The idea of a “Maker” can occur very 
early in the history of the races, and Professor Leuba does not err in 
stating that “it may be that a crude conception of a Creator is 
attained even earlier than that of a soul or a double.” ‘Today, the 
belief in the existence of God, Professor Leuba holds, “rests almost 
entirely” on experiences included under “the needs of the heart” 
and “‘the needs of conscience,’”—such empirical data (together with 
the metaphysical arguments) as dreams, hallucinations, trances, 
personification of striking phenomena, the idea of a Maker, etc., 
“having lost all or almost all the value they had once as prompters 
of the belief in God.” 

The question of “primitive montheism,” so much discussed of 
late by Andrew Lang, Father Schmidt and others, Professor Leuba 
answers by pointing out that “the High Gods proceeded from an 
independent and specific source; they are, or were originally, the 
Makers.” The fact that low spirits and not the High God are 
worshipped among primitive peoples does not represent a deterioration 
from the earliest condition of humanity, but “rather the facts are 
consistent with a natural development and indicate the presence 
of no factor not operative in modern progressive societies.” Some- 
thing might perhaps be urged against the author’s derivation of the 
“High Gods” from the “Makers” alone. His emphasis on the 
facts of childhood is worth attention. Professor Leuba deprecates 
the application of the term “monotheism” to belief of the uncivilized 
in the “High God,” since it by no means implies that there exist no 


other gods but him. 
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‘By “magic” Professor Leuba understands “those practices 
intended to secure some definite gain by coercitive action in essential 
disregard (1) of the quantitative relations implied in the ordinary 
and in the scientific dealings with the physical world; (2) of the 
anthropopathic relations obtaining among persons.” To this he 
adds that “although magic never makes an anthropopathic appeal, 
it frequently brings to bear its peculiar coercitive virtue upon feeling 
beings.” The aim of magic is then to compel souls, spirits, or gods 
to do the operator’s will, or prevent them from doing their own. 
As is noted (p. 352), it is only by far-fetched explanations that several 
types of magic can be brought within the limits of Frazer’s classi- 
fication into “homeopathic (or imitative)” and “contagious.” 
Examples of these are “certain dances performed by the women 
when the men are engaged in war”’ (¢. g., among Kafirs of the Hindu 
Kush, Yuki Indians, natives of Madagascar, etc.), and the very large 
and significant class of magic-phenomena known as “will-magic.” 

Professor Leuba offers a classification of his own, viz. (1) principle 
of repetition; (2) principle of transmission of an effect from one 
object to another (sympathetic magic); (3) principle of efficiency of 
will-effort. The conceptions of the savage, the author thinks, are 
not “clear and definite,” but “hazy and fluid.” This generalization 
can hardly apply to all primitive peoples, much less to all individuals 
among them. The origins of magical behavior, according to Pro- 
fessor Leuba, while not capable of interpretation simply from the 
principles of association, may be classified, nevertheless, according to 
the kind of association they illustrate. Considering the nature of 
the power involved, magical practices may be grouped as follows: 
(1) practices in which there is no idea of a power belonging to the 
operator or his instrument, and passing thence to the object of the 
magical art (much of so-called sympathetic magic, many taboos, 
most modern superstitions); (2) non-personal powers are believed 
to belong to the magician himself, or to particular objects, such as 
the magician’s instruments, and to pass from these into other objects, 
or to act upon them so as to produce certain effects; (3) will-magic, 
including the cases in which the magician feels that his will-effort is 
an efficient factor. 

Among the principles of explanation (of unequal value) of magical 
behavior the author cites the following phenomena: Children often 
amuse themselves by making prohibitions and backing them up with 
threats of punishment,—the make-believe of one person may be 
taken quite seriously by another; threats of untoward happennings, 
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made for the purpose of preserving things vital to the life and pros- 
perity of the tribe; the motive which leads civilized people to make 
vows nowadays; the spontaneous response of the organism to 
specific situations. Besides these cases, in all of which “movements 
and behaviors appear independently of any magical intention, and 
afterward acquire a magical significance,” there comes a time, when 
“magic no longer arises only by chance, but new forms are created 
deliberately,” and “from this moment there must have been a tend- 
ency to treat, according to more or less definite principles, every 
difficult situation.” And here belong most of the “like produces 
like” practices found all over the globe in all ages of mankind. 
Professor Frazer, in the opinion of the author, “seems to have 
overlooked the fundamental difference between mere association of 
ideas and the essential processes involved in magic.”” Magic cannot 
be explained as “a simple (mistaken) recognition of the similarity 
and contiguity of ideas.” ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 
UNIVERSITY 


On Faith in its Psychological Aspects. B. B. Warrietp. The 

Princeton Theol. Rev., 1911, 9, 537-566. 

Professor Warfield’s paper is a carefully written and convincing 
discussion of the meaning of the word belief, and in particular of 
the difference expressed by “belief” and “knowledge.” 

“Matters of faith,” he writes in a partial summary, “are different 
from matters of knowledge—not as convictions less clear, firm or 
well-grounded, not as convictions resting on grounds less objectively 
valid, not as convictions determined rather by desire, will, than by 
evidence—but as convictions resting on grounds less direct and 
immediate to the soul, and therefore involving a more prominent 
element of trust, in a word as convictions grounded in authority, 
testimony as distinguished from convictions grounded in rational 
proof. The two classes of convictions are psychologically just 
convictions; they are alike, in Dr. Baldwin’s phrase, ‘forced consents’; 
they rest equally on evidence and are equally the product of evidence; 
they may be equally clear, firm and assured; but they rest on differing 
kinds of evidence.” It is the “open implication of ‘trust’ in the 
conception of ‘belief’ which rules the usage of these terms.” 

Now, as there is “an element of trust in all our convictions, ‘faith,’ 
‘belief,’ may be employed of them all.” “In what we call religious 
faith this prominent implication of trust reaches its height.” “Faith 
in God, and above all, faith in Jesus Christ is just trusting Him in its 


purity.” 
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In the remainder of the paper (pp. 557-566) the author examines 
critically, in the light of his analysis, the opinion of certain theologians. 

It appears to me unfortunate that “faith” is used throughout 
this article as synonomous with “belief,” for these two terms cover 
a range of mental experience wide enough to make possible a dis- 
criminating use of these terms. 

One is surprised to find that the only contemporary psychologists 
who apparently have been consulted are those who wrote on this 
topic in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. I cannot 
help believing that a wider knowledge of psychological science on the 
part of theologians would redound to the advantage of both theology 
and psychology. 

J. H. Leusa 


Bryn Mawr 


The Journal of Religious Psychology, including its Anthropological 
and Sociological Aspects, edited by G. Stantey Hatt and ALex- 
ANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. Volume V., 1912. 

(1) The Belief in Immortality. Simon Spipie. Pp. 5-51. 

(2) Satan and his Ancestors from a Psychological Standpoint. Co.uys 
F. Sparkman. Part I. Historical Development, pp. 52-86; 
Part II. The Rise, Growth and Death of Satan, pp. 163-194. 

(3) The Genetic View of Berkeley's Religious Motivation. G. STANLEY 
Pp. 137-162. 

(4) Fear in Religion. W.D.Watuts. Pp. 257-304. 

(5) The Psychology and Pedagogy of Doubt. Jostan Morse. Pp. 
418-428. 

(6) The Psychology of Religion. James B. Pratr. Pp. 383-394. 
With the appearance of its fifth volume, The American Journal of 

Religious Psychology and Education modified its name and changed 

its editors. ‘The disappearance of “ Educational” and the appearance 

of “ Anthropological and Sociological” indicate sufficiently the change 
that has taken place in the field covered by the journal. 

(1) The first parts of this paper deal in a sketchy way with the 
several concepts of immortality; with the different theories of the 
origin of the belief; and with the grounds upon which the belief rests. 

The last part, entitled “Present Status of the Belief,” is an 
investigation by means of a questionnaire containing no less than 
thirty questions. It is much easier to draw false than right conclu- 
sions from the one hundred and seventy answers which the author 
received. Of the one hundred and four answers coming from the 
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professional classes, seventy-five announce a belief in personal 
immortality. Apparently all these regard the doctrine of Christ’s 
resurrection as “the crowning evidence of a future life.” Of the 
forty-six answers received from high-school pupils only one doubts 
the reality of an after-life. And of the twenty answers from college 
students, again only one doubts personal immortality. 

The information I have secured upon the belief of college students 
indicates, what is indeed apparent to any one acquainted with the 
times, that the questionnaire of Mr. Spidle fell into the hands of, or 
was answered almost exclusively by, persons who believe in im- 
mortality, but was not answered by ail the persons belonging to the 
classes to whom the questionnaire was sent. 

(2) The first half of Sparkman’s paper deals with the historical 
development of Satan’s forebears from antiquity to modern times. 
The second half seeks to discover the reasons for the existence of a 
belief that has taken such a deep hold on human nature. The author 
proposes to apply to the idea of the devil the psychoanalysis used 
by Freud for the discovery of psychic disorders. “Using race as a 
psychological unit, may it not have forgotten many processes anal- 
ogous to those of the individual? May not its horizon have 
broadened and its consciousness im toto have found certain ideas 
unpalatable? Ifso, . . . the devil could be, in Freud’s own language 
regarding the individual, ‘the created output in a sublimated mani- 
festation of various thwarted and repressed wishes of which it is no 
longer conscious.’”” In this view the devil has been “an outlet for 
otherwise nauseating conscious thoughts.” 

(3) “To explain the philosopher psychologically is one of the 
chief new duties which our science now owes to the great speculative 
minds of the past.” Berkeley is, according to Dr. Hall, a favorable 
example for “this new psychoanalysis.” In a brief account of the 
philosopher’s life we are shown how by his temperament and edu- 
cation he was tempted to a denial of the reality of matter. “His 
all-dominant wish was to exalt the cause of faith and reason above, 
and at the expense of, that of sense.” “‘He would make a great 
coup which should bring consternation to the critics of religion. 
. . . He would impeach and discredit the most ancient trusted 
oracles of mankind . . . by showing that matter too was really 
immaterial, was only a practical postulate on the plane of sense, 
which must be, in fact, everywhere accepted by an act of faith.” 

His romantic missionary enterprises and his advocacy of the 
wonderful properties of tar-water confirm the indications of his 
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early life, and throw such additional light upon the motivation of 
his philosophy that no student who would understand its raison 
détre should omit the reading of Siris, during his lifetime the most 
popular of his works, but now almost forgotten. 

(4) The chief purpose of the author seems to be two-fold. First 
to show that awe and reverence are essential and invariable elements 
in every true religious consciousness; secondly that the foundation 
of religion rests in individual as well as in social psychology. Here 
he opposes the theory of Durkheim according to which religion can 
be explained only by reference to social consciousness. 

The paper reports a large number of experiences from the life 
of more or less primitive peoples, all of which elicit the same reaction, 
namely fear. 

The author’s definition of religion by means of fear, awe and rever- 
ence is subject to the criticism which I have offered in several of my 
writings. His contention that the origin of religion must be sought 
both in individual and in social psychology appears so nearly self- 
evident that when it is contradicted, it must be, it seems to me, 
because of a verbal misunderstanding. 

(5) “The thesis of this paper is that doubt and belief are contrary 
psychical states, that the law of contrast holds between them, and 
that belief is the inducing or positive state, and doubt the induced 
or negative state.” It is the inculcation in youth of beliefs that 
are antagonistic to those which experience interpreted by modern 
knowledge produces, which is the cause of the pathetic state of doubt 
so common in adolescence. “Doubt is not necessary; it is not a 
natural heritage of youth;—it is an unhappy state induced by dog- 
matism and unwise pedagogy.” 

(6) After a critical discussion of the three sources from which the 
psychologist of religion obtains his facts (individual experience in 
autobiographies, letters; answers to definite questions; objective 
expressions of social religion furnished by history, anthropology, 
and literature), Pratt passes to the question, What is the proper 
attitude of the psychologist toward the commonly assumed objective 
reality of the cause, or causes, of religious experiences? We are told 
that for its own protection science must act as if there were no 
interruptions in the sequence of phenomena. The psychologist 
should content himself with describing the phenomena as he finds 
them, leaving to others the guess work by which apparent breaks in 
experience are bridged over, that is, the hypothesis of supernatural 
interference and the “scientific” hypothesis of unconscious activity 
and others. 
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“T cannot help thinking that it would ultimately lead to great 
disappointment, if not to positive scepticism, if we should sanguinely 
expect, as I fear many cultured religious people have been led to 
expect, that the psychological study of religion can demonstrate any 
of the truths of theology. And equally misleading does it seem to 
me to suppose, as some leading ‘functional’ psychologists seem 
to do, that the psychology of religion can ever so develop as to be in 
any sense a substitute for philosophy or theology.” Psychology 
“must content itself with a description of human experience, while 
recognizing that there may be spheres of reality to which these expe- 
riences refer and with which they are possibly connected, which yet 
cannot be investigated by science.” 

There is not space here for a critical discussion of Professor Pratt’s 
position. I may however be allowed to refer to my treatment of 
certain aspects of this problem on pages 244-261 of my book 4 
Psychological Study of Religion; its Origin, Function and Future. 


James H. Leusa 
Bryn Mawr 


Zeitschrift der Religionspsychologie, 1911. Vol. V. 
(1) Aufgabe und Methode der Religionspsychologie. HERMANN BauKE. 

Pp. 97-104. 

(2) Zur Frage nach der transzendental-psychologischen Methode in der 

Religionswissenschaft. GEORG WoBBERMIN. Pp. 225-234. 

(3) Religioses Erkennen und Erkenntnistheorie. K. A. Buscu. 

Pp. 209-218. 

(4) Grundsdtze und Aufgaben der Religionspsychologie. ROLAND 

Scuutz. Pp. 245-263. 

(Ss) Das religionspsychologische Problem Zinzendorf. H. LEHMANN. 

Pp. 327-336. 

(6) Zur Psychologie des hysterischen Madonnenkultus. O. PFisTER. 

Pp. 263-271. 

(1) The first of these papers is a criticism of an address by Wobber- 
min. The second is a retort by the latter. 

Bauke defends the so-called “American school of religious psy- 
chology” against Wobbermin who finds it too exclusively naturalistic, 
and who, in order to make it adequate, would complete it by the 
addition of a “transzendental-psychologischen Aufgabe mit trans- 
zendental-psychologischer Methode.” Bauke holds that the American 
psychologists have remained true to the methods of a strictly em- 
pirical science and believes that the transcendental-psychological 
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method of Wobbermin does not belong to the psychology of religion, 
but to theology. 

(2) In his answer Wobbermin accuses Bauke of not having under- 
stood him. He maintains that that which he means by the phrase 
which we have quoted does not include a “spekulativ-metaphysische 
Bearbeitung psychischer Erscheinungen;” he does not mean to enter 
the field of the normative sciences. The psychological analysis of 
religious experience “from the point of view of our interest in truth 
(Wahrheitsinteresse)”’ deals with the motives and tendencies which 
are fundamental to the system of religious thought. The tran- 
scendental-psychological analysis is interested not in the religious 
consciousness of particular individuals in its particular forms, not in 
the varied individual expressions of religious life, but in the establish- 
ment of religious thought as a whole. “That is not a purely empirical 
investigation, it is an investigation directed by a problem tran- 
scendentally formulated. Nevertheless, the investigation remains 
within the field of psychological analysis. It is therefore not norma- 
tive.” Wobbermin rejects the imputation that by his transcendental- 
psychological procedure he seeks to draw conclusions regarding the 
objective reality of the object of religious belief. He believes that 
theology should find help in psychology, but that no help can come to 
it from empirical psychology unless it be extended by the method he 
advocates. Alone the transcendental-psychological point of view 
can produce a body of conclusions useful to theology. 

If Wobbermin uses here “transcendental” in the sense of “trans- 
individual,” he is certainly justified in demanding that the psy- 
chologists of religion do not neglect that part of the field of religious 
experience. And if this is the conclusion of the whole matter, 
Bauke would, I think, offer no objection. But then would not the 
word “sociological” advantageously replace “transcendental”? 

(3) This is one of the many defences of religion against psychology. 
But as a matter of fact it is not religion such as we find it in history 
that is successfully defended, but a conception of it which is far from 
corresponding exactly to the religion of those without whom religion 
as a social institution would never have existed. Religion is con- 
ceived here as concerned with fundamental judgments of worth upon 
the existent, including scientific knowledge. Religion is therefore 
very far from expressing a scientific knowledge similar to the knowl- 
edge of the natural or of the psychological sciences. It is con- 
cerned with value-judgments, not with the establishment of a 
system of causal connections. Religion moves in the sphere of the 
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absolute, not in that of the relative. Therefore its object is beyond 
the reach of science. 

The conceptual formulation of religious beliefs is to be considered, 
we are told, as having simply a symbolic significance; they should be 
looked upon as poetical forms. When thus considered, the ideas of 
heaven, of the Kingdom of God, of the Heavenly Father are removed 
from the reach of psychological science. 

Who would deny that the Absolute is outside of the province of 
psychology? But the religious peoples who have made the historical 
religions, believed not in an Absolute, but in a personal God or gods 
and it is only because they believed in the reality of personal gods 
that religions came into existence. With the Absolute really con- 
ceived as an Absolute, religions as such have never had anything to do. 

(4) This paper considers the sources from which the psychology 
of religion can draw its material, the task of that science, and its 
relation to theology. 

(5) We have here a part of the polemical discussions aroused by 
the monograph of Dr. Oskar Pfister, Die Frommigkeit des Grafen, L. 
von Zinzendorf. In that essay Zinzendorf appears as having “‘sexu- 
alized piety.” 

(6) This paper reports the psychoanalysis of a neuropathic youth. 
It is of no particular significance. 


James H. Leusa 
Bryn Mawr 


William James als Religionsphilosoph. K. A. Buscu. Go6ttingen: 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911. Pp. vii + 88. 

The author of this monograph was a student at the Harvard 
Divinity School during the year 1909-1910, and there came under 
James’s personal influence,—a fact which probably suggested the 
writing of the book and seems certainly to have influenced its tone. 
For though Dr. Busch cannot agree with many of James’s conclusions, 
he shows throughout an intelligent sympathy with them and a real 
understanding of James’s spirit. The work is hardly to be compared 
with Boutroux’s admirable little book-on James, yet it does well 
what it sets out to do, namely to give a systematic presentation of 
James’s philosophy of religion. That there is need for such a work— 
and not only in Germany but here in America as well—is of course 
plain to every reader of James. James was no “systematic phi- 
losopher” and his views on religious subjects are scattered through 
most of his works. And for the task of systematization in general 
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certainly no one is better equipped than a German—especially if he 
has (as is the case with Dr. Busch) a sympathetic appreciation of the 
person systematized. Any one wishing an orderly exposition of 
James’s attitude toward religious problems will find it here, duly set 
forth with nothing of importance omitted and with nothing out of 
place, all the way from Religionspsychologie to the “ Jamesche Meta- 
phystk.” 
James B. Pratt 
Wituiams CoLlece 


The Idea of Feeling in Rousseau’s Religious Philosophy. A. C. 
Armstronc. Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil., 1911, 24, 242-260. 


This paper is an altogether admirable exposition of its subject. 
Its chief interest to the psychologist lies in directing attention to 
the variety of experiences that may be included in such terms as 
“feeling” and “heart” when appealed to for decision in questions 
of religious belief. Thus Rousseau’s sentiment intérieur, the source 
of confident assurance, is shown to include logical as well as affective 
elements, to denote self-consciousness and the intuition of principles 
and, again, desire, emotion, aspiration and the appreciation of ideal 
values. Rousseau himself seems to have been prevented by the 
bent of his genius from having any conception of this variety; he 
certainly contributes nothing directly to elucidate it. By his em- 
phasis on the affective side of our nature as over against the “analytic 
understanding”’ he powerfully influenced not only the constructive 
philosophy, but also the psychology of feeling and emotion in the 
eighteenth century, and his observations, particularly his self- 
revelations, still furnish rich material for psychological study. But he 
was too little of a systematic thinker and too lacking in scientific 
interest to solve the problems involved in the movement he in- 


augurated. 
H. N. GarpIneR 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. C. E. Ferreez, of Bryn Mawr College, is one of the members 
of the Sub-committee on the Hygiene of the Eye, of the American 
Medical Association, the object of which is to study the effect of 
different kinds of lighting systems on the eye, with the purpose 
of conserving vision. ‘The work done by Dr. Ferree during the 
past year, under the auspices of this committee, was reported in a 
paper read by him at the convention of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society held at Niagara Falls on September 17, and again before 
the Philadelphia Section of this Society, on October 18. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wattty, Director of the Psychological Clinic in the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed R. B. Mellon Fellow 
in the division of smoke investigation in the department of industrial 
research of the university, with the immediate duties of making a pre- 
liminary survey of the literature bearing on the psychology of smoke, 
and of outlining a plan of investigation in this field. Owing to the lack 
of bibliographies bearing on this topic, he will be pleased to receive 
statements from any one who has made observations on the mental 
influences of smoke, or who is in a position to supply references. 

Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences on November 25. The follow- 
ing papers were read: “ Difference-Tones and Consonance,” by 
Professor F. Krueger, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, 
University of Halle-Wittenberg, Kaiser Wilhelm Professor in Co- 
lumbia University; “The Attempt to Measure Mental Work as 
a Psycho-Dynamic Process,” by Professor Raymond Dodge, of 
Wesleyan University; “The Psychology of the Earthworm,” by 
Professor Robert M. Yerkes, of Harvard University. 

On November 11, Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, of Columbia University, 
read a paper on “The Relation of Psychology to Medicine and 
Law” at a meeting of the Society of Medical Jurisprudence. 

THE twenty-first annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 30 and 31, and 
January I. 

THE present number of the Buttetin, dealing especially with 
social and religious psychology, has been prepared under the 
— care of Professor G. H. Mead. 
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Ast of Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Psychological Review Publications 


EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (/ndex) 
JOHN B. WATSON, Jouns Hopkins University (Review) 
JAMES R. ANGELL, University OF Cuicaco (Monographs) 
ARTHUR H, PIERCE, Smitn (Bulletin) 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
MANY DISTINGUISHED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


containing original contributions only, appears bimonthly, on the first of January, 
March, May, July, September, and November, the six numbers comprising a volume 


of about 480 pages. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


containing critical reviews, notices of books and articles, psychological news and 
notes, university notices, and announcements, appears the fifteenth of each month, 
the annual volume comprising about 480 pages. Special issues of the BULLETIN con- 
sist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


is acompendious bibliography of beoks, monographs, and articles upon psycho- 
logical and cognate topics that have appeared durirg the year. The INpeEx is issued 
in April or May, and may be subscribed for in connection with The Review and 


BULLETIN, or purchased separately. 


Annual Subscription to Review and Bulletin, $5.00 (Canada, $5.15, 
Postal Union, $5.30); Review, Bulletin, and Index $5.85 
(Canada, $6.00, Postal Union, $6.15); Bulletin, 

Alone, $2.75 (Canada, $2.85, Postal Union, $2.95). 


Current Numbers of the Review, 50c.; of the Bulletin, 25c. (special 
issues 4o0c.); of the Index, $1. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it 
is important to publish promptly and as units. THE PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS 
form a separate series, containing treatises more philosophical in character. The 
MONOGRAPHS appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 
pages, with a uniform subscription price of $4.00. (Postal Union $4.30.) Each 
series may be subscribed for separately. 

The price of single numbers varies according to their size. Thirteen volumes 
of the PsycHoLoGicaL MonoGrRapus have been issued, and the firet volume of the 
PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS is in progress. 


LIBRARY OF GENETIC SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


A series of bound books issued as accepted for publication. The price varies ac- 
cording to the size of the volume. Two volumes of the Library have already appeared. 


Subscriptions, orders, and business communications may be sent direct to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Princeton University 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


1912-1913 
Graduate Courses in Philosophy and Psychology 


Critical and Historical Survey of the General Trend of Philosophical 
and Scientific Thought. Lectures with collateral reading. 
President Hibben. 

The Philosophy of Kant: The Critique of Pure Reason. Both terms 
(3). (Given 1911-12 and alternate years.)—The Critique 
of Practical Reason; and the Critique of Judgment. Both 
terms(3). (Given 1912-13 and alternate years.) Professor 
Norman K. Smith. 

Experimental Psychology. Advanced laboratory course, with weekly 
conference. Both terms (3). Professor Warren. 
Seminary in General Philosophy. Topic chosen in view of the wants 
of the student. Conducted by reading, theses, and dis- 

cussions. Both terms. Professor Ormond. 

Psychological Seminary. Topic determined in consultation with 
class. Both terms. Professor Warren or Professor Nor- 
man Smith. 

Theory of Mental Measurements. First term (3). Professor Warren. 

Readings in German Philosophy. Both terms (3). President 
Hibben. 

Hedonism and the Ethics of Naturalism. First term (3). Professor 
G. S. Patton. 

Self-realization and the Ethics of Idealism. Second term (3). 
Professor G. S. Patton. 

History of English Ethics. First term (3). Professor G. S. Patton. 

Problems in Contemporary Ethics. Second term (3). Professor G. 
S. Patton. 

The Philosophy of Evolution. Both terms (3). Professor Spaulding. 

The Psychology of Education. First term (3). Dr. McComas. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Second term (3). Professor Fogel. 

Masterpieces of Modern Philosophy. First term (3). Professor 
Ormond. 

English Empiricism. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mills, Spencer. Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 

Modern Idealism. Professor Johnson. 

Logic: Recent investigations in this field. First term (3). Professor 
Spaulding. 


For courses in cognate subjects, regulations respecting degrees, etc., 
see the University Catalogue or special pamphlet containing the official 
Announcement of the Department of Philosophy. 


Enquiries may be addressed to any of the professors in the Depart- 
ment, or to Dean ANDREW F. WEST, Princeton. N. J. 
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Che Jobus Hopkins University 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 
GRADUATE COURSEs, 1912—1913 


PHILOSOPHY. Students may take for their principal subject 
general systematic philosophy ; logic and scientific methodology ; ethics ; 
or the history of philosophical ideas, both in the technical systems and in 
literature and the sciences. An important part of the student's work will 
each year consist in individual study on specially selected topics (systematic 
reading, methodical analysis of problems, frequent written papers), under the 
supervision of one of the professors of the department. Lecture courses are 
offered in 1912-13 as follows; Kant, Edward H. Griffin and Arthur O. 
Lovejoy : Hegeland the Hegelians, Edward F. Buchner; English and French 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Arthur O. Lovejoy ; British Ethics from 
Price to Spencer, Edward H. Griffin; Psychology of the Moral Conscious- 
ness, Arthur O. Lovejoy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. Students may take their principal work in human 
experimental psychology, animal behavior, or psychopathology. For the 
latter two topics valuable opportunities are offered in the laboratory of experi- 
mental zoology (#7. S. jennings, S. O. Mast) and the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic (Adolf Meyer). Lectures and laboratory courses in psychology for 
1912-13 are offered by John B. Watson and Knight Dunlap in Experimental 
Human Psychology and Animal Behavior; Psychophysics; Attention ; 
Space and Time Perception. Research in both Human Psychology and 
Animal Behavior is amply provided for. 


EDUCATION. Courses of advanced grade in education are given, 
chiefly in connection with psychology and philosophy, in order to 
meet the needs of students whose interests lead them to elect for special 
emphasis the fields of the history of educational theories and practices, phil- 
osophy of education, educational psychology, or educational administration. 
In 1912-13 the following courses will be offered by Edward F. Buchner : 
Administration of Education, and Educational Psychology. 


At the Graduate Conference papers and reports on researches are pre- 
sented by members of the department and invited lecturers from other 


institutions. 
The circular of the department will be mailed upon request addressed to 
the Registrar of the University. 
Letters of inquiry should be sent to the Secretary, 
Professor E. F. BUCHNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational psychology, genetic psychology, 
social psychology, folk psychology and the psychology of religion. The de- 
partments of neurology and physiology afford training courses of peculiar value 
to students specializing in either experimental or comparative psychology. 
Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
branches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history 
of psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the meth- 
odology of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast 
of the current literature. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Greek philosophy, Kant, 
Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic including recent logical 
theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the origins of morality, 
psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The depart- 
ments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Comparative 
Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Department of Education has been organized in the School of 
Education. Courses of advanced grade will be given in History of Education, Edu- 
cational Administration, Educational Psychology, Educational Methods and in 
special subjects such as Manual Training, Nature Study, History, Mathematics, etc., 
etc. Laboratory facilities for experiments on educational subjects are provided and 
an elementary and high school furnish opportunity for observation and experiments. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


JAMES R. ANGELL JaMEs H. TurtTs CHARLES H. Jupp 
GEORGE H. MEAD ADDISON W. MoorRE NATHANIEL BUTLER 
EDWARD S. AMES W. F. DEARBORN WALTER SARGENT 
HARVEY CARR W. C. GorE S. C. PARKER 
FRANK N. FREEMAN J. F. Scorr FRANK M. LEAVIT1 


JosEPpH W. HAYES J. F. Bossitr 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
Yegins June 17th and ends August 30th. For information regarding this 
and other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 


FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 
FOR EDUCATION, PROFESSOR CHARLES H. JUDD 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


All business communications should be addressed to 


Psychological Review Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Original contributions and discussions intended for the Psychological Review should be 
addressed to 
Professor John B. Watson, 
Editor of the PsYcHOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
The Johns Hopkins Universi 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Contributions intended for the Psychological Monographs should be addressed to 
Professor James R. Angell, 
Editor of the PsyCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Reviews of books and articles intended for the Psychological Bulletin, announcements 
and notes of current interest, and books offered for review should be sent to 
Professor Arthur H. Pierce, 
Editor of the PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Titles and reprints intended for the Psychological Index should be sent to 


Professor Howard C. Warren, 
Editor of the PsyCHOLOGICAL INDEX, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


DuTy FREE IMPORTATION SERVICE 


FROM 


STANDARD EUROPEAN MAKERS 


Our business in psychological apparatus is confined entirely to importations 
from the best European makers such as 


E. ZIMMERMAN MAX RINCK 

WILH. PETZOLD SPINDLER & HOYER 

CH. VERDIN EUGEN ALBRECHT 
Etc., ETc. 


who supply us with their catalogues for prompt distribution upon request to 
customers in the United States. 
IMPORTATION THROUGH OUR MEDIUM SAVES TIME, 
TROUBLE AND EXPENSE 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
Microscopes: LABORATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
(280-232-234 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Journal of Animal 
Behavior 


Presenting naturalistic and experimental studies of the senses, in- 
stincts, habits, and intelligence of animals and plants. <A depart- 
ment of notes provides for isolated observations. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year 
(Foreign, $3.50) 


Published by HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 


Address orders to the Journal of Animal Behavior 
Emerson Hall, - - Cambridge, Mass. 


The Behavior Monographs 


Presenting extended stud es of animal and 
plant behavior and intelligence. 


Subscription, $3.00 per volume of approximately 
450 pages. (Foreign, $3.50) 


Edited by JOHN B. WATSON, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Published by HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 


Address orders to the Behavior Monographs 
Emerson Hall ~ Cambridge, Mass. 
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BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
W. H. R. RIVERS and C. S. MYERS 
Contents of Vol. V. Part IIT (November, 1912). 


The Relation of Instinct and Intelligence. By Henry RUTGERS 
MARSHALL. 

The ‘‘ Psychological Interpretation of Language.’’ By A. M. Hocarr. 

The Relation of Mind and Body. I. By R. Latta. 

The Relation of Mind and Body. II. By Henry J. Warr. 

The Effect of Astigmatism on the Horizontal-Vertical Illusion, and a 
Suggested Theory of the Illusion. (Two Diagrams.) By C, W. 


VALENTINE. 

The Influence of Margins on the Process of Bisection: Additional Ex- 
periments with Observations on the Affective Character of the De- 
terminations. (Two Figures.) By W. G. SmitH, D. KENNEDy- 
FRASER, AND WILLIAM NICOLSON. 

PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Journal of Psychology is issued in parts at irregular intervals ; four 
parts will (usually) constitute a volume of about 450 pages, Royal 8vo. 


Volumes I, II, III and IV (1904-11) now ready. Each volume in Four Parts, 
paper covers, 15s. et. Bound in Buckram, 18s. 6¢. met. The price of single parts 
depends on the size of each part. 


The subscription price, payable in advance, is 15s. per volume (post free). 


It is intended to publish in connection with the /ourna/ a series of MONOGRAPH 
SUPPLEMENTS, of which the first, ‘‘ On the after-effect of seen movement ’’ by A. Wohlge- 
muth, D.Sc., is now ready, price §s. met. These supplements will not be included in 
the subscription for the /ourna/ but must be purchased separately. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FETTER LANE, LONDON 
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Henri Piéron, Directeur 
PUBLIEE AVEC LA COLLABORATION DES 
LARGUIER DES BANCELS ET Dr TH. SIMON 
ET DE 


BEAUNIS, BOURDON, BOVET, CAPGRAS, CRUCHET, HEYMANS, LAPIE 
LECLERE, GENIL-PERRIN, GIROUD, MAIGRE, MIGNARD, SERIEUX 


DIX-SEPTIEME ANNEE 


MEMOIRES ORIGINAUX 


AvANT-PRopos,—Le bilan de la psychologie en 1910. 

A. BINET. —Qu’ est-ce qu’une émotion ? Qu’est-ce qu’un acte intellectuel ? 

CruUCHET.—Evolution psycho-physiologique de |’enfant, du jour de sa naissance a ]-Age 
de deux ans. 

HEYMANS.—Des méthodes dans la psychologie spéciale. 

Lapiz.—L’école et la société. 

LECLERE.— La psycho-physiologie des états mystiques. 

ALFRED BineT.—Nouvelles recherches sur la mesure du niveau intellectuel chez les 
enfants d’école. 

MIGNARD.—Fonctions psychiques et troubles mentaux. 

GrorGes GENIE-PERRIN. —L’altruisme morbide. 

S&RIEUX ET CAPGRAS. Le délire d’interprétation et la folie systématisée. 

A. Binet ET TH. Simon. — Réponse a quelques critiques. 

A. Binet ET TH. Simon, La confusion mentale. 

A. Binet ET TH. Simon. Définition de l’aliénation. 

A. Binet Et TH. SIMoN.—La législation des aliénés. 

A. Binet eT TH. SImon.—Paralléle entre les classifications des aliénistes. 


ANALYSES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES 
par MM, Beaunis, Binet, Bovet, Larguier des Bancels, Maigre 
Psychologie physiologique, Sensations et mouvements, Perceptions et illusions, Associa- 
tions, Attention et abstraction, Mémoire et images, Sentiments, Esthétique, Psycho- 
logie de la pensée, Suggestions, Psychologie individuelle, Enfants et pédagogie, 
Animaux, Psychologie judiciaire, Pathologie, Traités et méthodes, Questions 
philosophiques. 
PARIS 
MASSON ET C*, EDITEURS 
LIBRAIRES DE L’ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE 
120, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN, 120 
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Psychological Review Publications 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MCNOGRAPHS 


VOL. |. 

1. *On Sensations from Pressure and Impact; H. Grirrinc. Pp. 88. 2. Asso- 
ciation: M. W. Carxins. Pp. vii+-56. 75 cents. 3. *Mental Development of a 
Child; KATHLEEN Moore. Pp. iv+150. 4. Kant’s Psychology: E. F. Bucuner. 
Pp. viii+208. $1.50. 

VOL. Il. 

5- Problems in the Psychology of Reading: J.O.Quantz. Pp. iv+51. 75 cents, 
6. The Fluctuation of Attention: J. P. Hytan. Pp. ii+78. 75 cents. 7. *Mental 
Imagery: WiLFrIp Lay. Pp. ii+59. 8 *Animal Intelligence: E. L. 
Pp.ii+109. *9. The Emotion of Joy: Gxorcet VAN Ness DEARBORN, Pp. ii+7o. 
10. *Conduct and the Weather: Epwin G. Dexter. Pp. viii+105. 


VOL. Ill. 

11. *On Inhibition; B. B. Brezse. Pp. iv+65. 12. On After-images: SHEPHERD 
Ivory FRANZ. Pp. iv+61. $1.12. 13. *The Accuracy of Voluntary Movement: 
R. S. WoopworTuH. Pp. vi+114. 14.*A Study of Lapses: H. HeatH Bawven. Pp 
+122. $1.50. 15. The Mental Life of the Monkeys: E. L. THornpike, Pp. iv+s7. 
5ocents. 16. *The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests: ‘C. Wissire. 
Pp. iv+62. 

VOL. IV 

17. Harvard Psychologica Studies, Vol. I.; sixteen experimental investigations, 

Edited by Iiuco MONsTEXBERG. Pp. viii + 654. $4.00, 


VOL. V 
18. Sociability and Sympathy: J. W. L. Jongs. Pp. iv+g1. 75 cents. 19. The 
Practice Ourve: J. H. Batr. Pp. 70. 75 cents. 20. The Psychology of Expecta- 
tion: Ciara M. Hivcucock. Pp.iv+78. 75 cents. 21. Motor, Visual and Applied 
Rhythms: J.B. Miner. Pp.iv+106. $1.00. 22. The Perception of Number: J. F. 
MESSENGER. Pp.iv+44. 50cents. *23. A Study of Memory forConnected Trains of 
Thought: E.N. Henperson. Pp. iv-+-94. 
VOL. VI 
24. A Study in Reaction Time and Movement: T. V. Moore. Pp. iv+86. 75 
cents. 25. The Individual and his Relation to Society: J. H. Turrs. Pp. iv+58; 
so cents. 26, Time and Reality: J. E. Boopin. Pp.v+119. $1.00. 27. The Dif- 
erentiation of Religious Consciousness: Irvinc Kinc. Pp. iv+72. 75 cents. 28, 
University of Iowa Studies. No. IV. Edited by C. E. SzasHore. Pp. v+118. $1.25. 


VOL. Vil 

29. Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Vol. I. No.1. Edited by Charles 
H. Jupp. Pp. vii+ 226. $2.25. 30. The Theory of Psychical Dispositions 
Cuares A. Dunray. Pp. vii+170. $1.50, 31. Visual Illusion of Movement during 
Eye Olosure. Harvey Carr. Pp. vi+127. $1.25. 

VOL Vill. 

32. The Psychological Experiences connected with the Different Parts of 
Speech. E.eanor H. Row.anp. Pp. 42. 40 cents, 33. Kinzsthetic and Organic 
Sensations: Their Role in the Reactions of the White Rat to the Maze: Joun B. 
Watson. Pp. vi+1too, $1.00. 34. Yale Psychological Studies: New Series. 
Vol. 1. No.2. Edited by CHartesH. Jupp. Pp.v+197. $1.75. 35. Studies from 
the Psychological Laboratory of Wesleyan University. Vol. I. No.1. An 
Experimental Stu y of Visuai Fixation. Raymonp Dopcr. Pp. vii+95. $1.00. 
Norts --No. 36 appears as No. 1 of the Philosophical Monographs. 
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VOL. Ix 
37. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago. 
Control Processes in Modified Hand-Writing ; An Experimental Study. June 
E. Downey. Pp, vii-+148. $1.50. 38. University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. 
No. 5. Edited by Cart E. SzasHore. Pp. 148. $1.50. 39. Studies from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the University of Chicago. Combination Tones and Other 
Related Auditory Phenomena. JoserH Pererson. Pp. xiii+136. $1.50. 


VOL. X 

40. Studies from the Johns Hopkins Psychological Laboratory. Edited by G. 
M. STRATTON. Pp. 104. $1.00. 41. The Social Will. Evwin Anprew Haypen. 
Pp. iv-+g93. $1.00. 42. Studies from the Psychological Lahoratory of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: The Effect of Achromatic Conditions on the Color Phenomena of 
Peripheral Vision. GRACE MAXWELL FERNALD. Pp. iv+91. $1.00. 43. Wellesley 
College Studies in Psychology, No. 1. A Study in Memorizing Various Materials 
by the Reconstruction Method. Exeanor A. McC. GamBie. Pp. xi+211. $2.25. 


VOL. Xl 
44. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois, 
Vol. I., No.1. Edited by SrzpHen S. Convin. Pp. vi+177. $1.75. 45. Ohio State 
University, Psychological Studies, Vol. I, No. 1; Edited by Tuomas H. Hainus, 
Pp. 71. 75 cents. 46. Studies from Psychological Laboratory of University of 
Chicago, An Experimental Study of Fatigue. C.S. Yoakum. Pp. vi+-130. $1.25, 
47. Studies from the Johns Hopkins Psychological Laboratory. The Determi- 
nation of the Position of a Momentary Impression in the Temporal Course of 
a Moving Visual Impression. N. T. Burrow. Pp. 63 65 cents, 
VOL. Xil 
48. A Study of Sensory Control in the Rat. Frorence Ricnarpson. Pp, 124. 
$1.25. 49. On the Influence of Complexity and Dissimilarity on Memory. 
Harvey A, Pererson, Pp. 86. $1.00. 50, Studies in Melody. W. Van Dyke 
BINGHAM. Pp. vi+88. $1.00. 51. Report of the Committee of the American 
Psychological Association on the Teaching of Psychology. Pp. 94. $1.00. 52. 
Some Mental Processes of the Rhesus Monkey. W11114M T. SHEPHERD. Pp. 66. 75 


cents. 
VOL. Xill 


53- Report of the Committee of the American Psychological Association on 
the Standardizing of Procecure in Experimental Tests. Pp. 108. $1.00. 54. 
Tests for Practical Mental Classification. Wi1tiam Heaty and Gracz MAXWELL 
FERNALD. Pp. viii+54. 75 cents. 55. Some Types of Attention. H.C. McComas, 
Jr. Pp. 56. 75cents. 56, On the Functions of the Cerebrum: the Occipital Lobes. 
SHEPHFRD IlvoRY FRANZ and GoNZALO R. LaForaA. Pp, 118. $1.25. 57. Association 
Tests: Peing a Part of the Report to the American Psychological Association of the Commit- 
tee on Standardizing Procedure in Experimental Tests. R, S. WoopworTH and F. LyMAN 


WELLS. . 86. 75 cents. 
VOL. XiV 


58. The Diagnosis of Mental Imagery. Maze: RutH Ferna.p. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
59. Autokinetic Sensations. Henry F. Apams. Pp. 45. 50 cents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS 
VOL. | 
1. isthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. WwW. 
D. Furry. Pp. xvi+ 160. $1.60. 2. The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemer- 
ton, FLora IsaBEL MACKINNON. Pp. iii+103. $1.00. 


Price $4.00 the volume. *Monographs so marked are out of print. 
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Volume I of the Library of Genetic Science and Philosophy 


The Moral Life 


A Study in Genetic Ethics 
By 

ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES, Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in Ohio State University, 


xiv + 188 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Price $2.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


It is, as the sub-title indicates, a study in Genetic Ethics. In the 
first two chapters the author defines the genetic problem and 
method in.their relation to other views and methods. The main 
subjects of the discussion—the moral ideal, the moral self, moral 
motive, and moral freedom—are then taken up. The author’s 
formulation of theseproblems makes of genetic ethics a special branch 
of ethical inquiry; and in the development of his answers it is shown 
how really important have been the historical views for our under- 
standing of the moral life. A distinctive feature of the work is the 
large space—three chapters—given to the discussion of motive ; and 
the chapter on freedom is an attempt to include within the author’s 
outline the truths of both indeterminism and determinism. The 
book is written with the class-room in view, and will be found 
adapted to courses in advanced ethics. 


Volume II of the Library of Genetie Science and Philosophy 


Darwin and the Humanities 
JAMES MARK BALDWIN 


viii+ 118 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.50 net. Postage .08 cents 


An account of what psychologists and moralists have done to 
assimilate and apply evolution theory in the Mental and Social 
Sciences, and in Philosophy. The book contains chapters on Dar- 
winism in relation to Psychology, Social Science, Ethics, Logic, 
Philosophy and Religion. 
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